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COTTON’S MAGICAL RISE 


HEN THE WHOLE WORLD WAS BREATHLESS 
with panic at the outbreak of war in August, 1914, 
the cotton-farmer of the South saw bankruptey and 


poverty nearer on the 


ENRICHING THE NATION 


lar and interesting as his sudden fall was disastrous.” When 
cotton sold in New York for twenty cents a pound or $100 a 
bale, this informant goes on to say, it marked the highest price 

the staple has brought 





horizon perhaps than 


on this or any other 





many a farmer in the 
The 
outlook was so dark 
that, it will be recalled, 
he was put in the class 
for relief by the inau- 
guration of the ‘“‘Buy- 
a - Bale” 


Cotton, known 


warring countries. 


movement. 
as the 
“*king”’ of crops, was 
dethroned and abased, 
and such sections of the 
South as had planted 
more diversified crops 
rejoiced at having saved 
at least something. As 
if by magic, fourteen 
months later, cotton on 
the New York Exchange 
rose to twenty cents a 
pound, and the ques- 
tion was asked, not 
“When will it drop?” 
but ‘‘Where will it 
stop?” 

Financial writers and 
Southern editors assure 
us that King Cotton is 
now restored to his 
throne, and from fields 


nodding drowsily in 


we ae et 
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DOWN 


white through the sum- 


mer he draws royal 


evenues whic e re : . , — 
POVERUCE, hich h The white flower is said to be bringing 


spends with royal pro- one quarter billions of dollars in 





fusion in so many vari- 


IN THE COTTON-FIELDS. 


the South a Christmas present of one and 
the greatest prosperity ever known. 


market “‘since the Civil 
War devastated the 
South and made cotton 
worth any amount the 
holder chose to ask.”’ 
Among the 
reasons back of twenty- 


several 


cent cotton, we are told, 
are: first, that acreage 
has been smaller than 
usual this year; second, 
the boll-weevil has prob- 
ably done more damage 


Then 


sections of the 


than ever before. 
some 
cotton-belt have had too 
much rain and others 
have not had enough. 
In the meantime, too, 
a tremendous demand 
for cotton abroad and 
at home has developed. 
Another striking feature 
has been the big do- 
mestic mill demand, and 
the prices of cotton 


goods have risen as- 
tonishingly, but the Sun 
that the 


‘*whether 


writer adds 
_ problem of 
the advance in cotton 
goods is pulling up the 
price of cotton, or 
whether the advance in 
eotton is raising the 


cotton 





price of the 





that his 
spending inures to the benefit of the whole country. 
why, East, West, and North, everybody is interested in the 


ous channels 
This is 
restoration. A writer in the New York Sun speaks of him as 
“a husky war-bridegroom, threatening the popularity of the 
war-brides,” ‘and tells us that the ‘come-back of King Cotton, 
who two years ago was a rank down-and-outer, a hat-in-hand 
beggar for dimes from charitable folks,” has been as “‘spectacu- 


goods, is about as 
possible of solution as the problem of whether the egg or 
first.”’ 


pointed out in 


the chicken came The European demand for cotton 


is clear when it is various quarters how 


ammunition, and, 
bale of 


sixteen-inch gun is 


necessary an ingredient it is in making 
The 


alcohol to fire a 


as a correspondent of Sun tersely puts it, “a 


cotton and a barrel of 


the formula.” 
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IN THE EAST— 


A modern native of Ramallah, Palestine, at work with a winding spindle. 











As a further indication of the multifarious uses of eotton, 
the Boston Herald points to two pages of The Manufacturers’ 
Record filled 


cotton alone.” 


with a “‘bare list of articles made from soluble 
We commonly think of cotton as material for 
clothing, this journal goes on to say, but the plant bears an 


astonishing variety of things that the world is 
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we recall that on September 1 there were but $39.59 per capita 
of money in circulation in the United States. As a sign of 
which way the money moves, we are told by a correspondent 
of the New York Times Annalist, at Austin, Texas, that the 
building trades in all the larger cities and many of the smaller 
towns of the State are very active, and that ‘‘ besides the many 
new business buildings and manufacturing-plants that are in 
course of erection, plans are now on foot for still greater devel- 
opment along these lines.” This statement is corroborated 
by a New York Evening Post correspondent in the same Texas 
city, who says that the banks of Texas are filled with money, 
and that many that 
deposits aggregating $50,000 to $75,000 now contain upward 


small country banks ordinarily carry 


of one-half million dollars, and we read: 


*“As an index to the general prosperity of the farmers, it is 
stated by automobile-dealers that never before in the history 
of their business have they been so flooded with orders for cars. 
Even the tenant-farmers are buying automobiles, and the sale 
of cars has extended to hundreds of negroes who are either 
farming on their own account or are prosperous renters. 

‘** Another interesting feature of general business conditions in 
Texas is the revival in land transactions. Many large ranch 
and farm deals have been made during the last few weeks, and 
it is stated that many of these big properties are to be divided 
and sold to new settlers. 

“It is significant that more cotton is being bought in Texas 
this season -for export to Japan than ever before. Several 
large Japanese houses have representatives in Austin and other 
parts of Texas, all engaged in laying in large supplies of the 
staple, even at current high prices.” 

In The Manufacturers’ Record a writer at Valdosta, Georgia, 
tells us that the negroes will not soon forget the fall of 1916, 
and that they are “having as good a time as if it was Christmas.” 
Every Saturday they come into town by the hundreds, and, 
since prohibition obtains, always carry home a wagon-load of 





calling for. A few years ago the South threw away 
its cottonseed, and the stuff became such a nui- 
sance that some States passed laws prohibiting the 
Now the lint 


is combed out 


dumping of it into the streams. 
that adheres to the seed after it 
of the fiber is the basic substance in the manu- 
But 
this fiber, which consists of 83 per cent. pure 
cellulose, The Herald tells us, is the base of many 
things besides explosives, and it speaks -of one 
concern making 64,000°yards of artificial leather 
a day from cotton dissolved in nitric acid that is 
Such “‘leather’ 


facture of gun-cotton and smokeless powder. 


’ 


many weeks behind its orders. 
not only figures largely in the automobile busi- 
ness, but for making trunks, bookbindings, shoes, 





furniture, headwear, hand-bags, ete., and The 


Herald adds: 


“Dissolved cotton, mixed with certain chemi- 
cals, appears in photographic films, automobile 
windows, buttons, ‘ivory,’ artificial silk, combs, 
knife - handles, ete. Cottonseed-oil appears in 
lard, butterine, soap, paints, rubber, etc. The 
seed itself is not only used largely for stock food, 
but we get it in adulterated tobacco and coffee, 
and are lucky to find nothing worse there. And 
the uses of the cotton-stalk itself make a list that is 
rapidly lengthening.”’ 

According to one expert, the most conservative 
estimates predict that the South will receive this 
year from cotton alone the enormous sum of 


¥ 
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approximately one and one-quarter billions of 
dollars, which will give the estimated population of 
the South of 33,000,000 persons a per capita cptton- 
income of $37.88. The significance of this fact is 
best understood, according to this authority, when 








Courtesy of the Columbia (S. C.) ‘‘ Record.’’ 


Scene in a North Carolina cotton-mill of the modern improved type. 


—AND IN THE WEST. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE IN THE 





Other welfare-benefits are sewing classes, recreation-grounds and gardens cultivated by the mill-workers. 





MILLS—A COOKING CLASS. 








something good to eat instead of wasting their money in saloons. 
Many of them are buying furniture and, of course, much of 
it is far too handsome for a cabin home, and he relates: 

‘“One woman bought a handsome three-piece bedroom-suit. 
The dresser was quite heavy, and she was very proud of it, 

““*“Whut you gwine do wid dat furnichure, nigger?’ asked a 
man, a friend of the family. 

‘“*T gwinner put dat dresser out on de front “poach o’ de 
cabin till de cole wedder comes. Hit’s too dark in de cabin. 
Hit won’t show up dere. I wish I could put de bed out dar, 
too, but you know we caint sleep on de front poach.’”’ 

We hear of a country negress who paid forty-five dollars for 
a tailored suit and eight dollars for a pair of fancy shoes. We 
are told also that automobile-dealers are bringing in cars by the 
dozen, and many farmers are discarding Fords and buying 
higher-priced cars, while many new Fords are being put upon 
the roads that are already crowded with them, ‘‘almost to the 
point of congestion.”” Quite a number of white men are running 
jitney buses to town every Saturday and they are always filled 
with negroes. They come from twenty miles away, paying 
two dollars for the round trip, for our informant adds, ‘“‘ when 
a negro gets money he first buys something to eat, and if the 
weather is cold he buys some clothes, and then he must take a 
ride on the train or in something else that will run rapidly.” 

As an indication of the independence that follows on pros- 
perity, a farmer in Little Rock is quoted by the Arkansas 
Democrat as complaining that one of his negro employees came 
round “with his pockets bulging and his head reared back and 
said he guessed he’d stay on the place next year, but he would 
have to have a riding-plow so he could take it easy.” The 
farmer told him to find a place that suited him and move there, 


” 


and “By George!’’ the farmer concludes, ‘‘he said he would. 
Just like that! Can you beat i 


The reason why the negro cotton-growers in Georgia are so 


t?” 


prosperous, we are informed by Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, 
editor of The Manufacturers’ Record, is the high price of sea~ 
island cotton, which is not confined, as some suppose, ex- 
clusively to the islands along the southern Atlantic coast, but 
is now to a considerable extent grown some distance inland. It 


always commands a very much higher price than other cottons. 
While this authority notes the grest prosperity of the negroes 


in the correspondence from Valdosta, he points out the peril that 
lies in their path unless ‘‘the intelligent, thinking people of the 
South try to develop among the negroes, as well as among all 
others, the habit of thrift and saving,” and he adds: 

“Out of this present rush of money to the South for cotton 
great good can be accomplished. Large expenditures can be 
wisely made for improvements to farms and homes in order 
to make living more comfortable and farming more profitable. 
But extravagance should be frowned upon wherever it crops 
out. The South is not yet out of the woods. We know not 
what may be before us. There may come times before the 
European situation is cleared up when we shall again have 
to face serious complications vitally affecting all of our business 
interests, and especially cotton.” 

Moreover, Mr. Edmonds calls our attention to the fact 
that while some sections of the South enjoy phenomenal pros- 
perity, others have been so hard hit by a short cotton-crop, 
due in part to weather and in part to the boll-weevil, that this 
prosperity is likely to be spotted, abounding in some places and 
entirely missing in others, and he adds that this feature of 
Southern life should be properly appreciated by the business 
men of the whole South, ‘‘or otherwise some serious financial 
blunder may result.” 

One striking effect of the South’s year of plenty on sections 
of the country far away from it is revealed in press reports of 
the wage increases of workers in New England cotton-mills. 
Dispatches from New Bedford, Mass., inform us that on Novem- 
ber 20 the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association voted a 10 per 
cent. increase to their 33,000 operatives, to be effective for a 
period of six months beginning December 4. This is the third 
advance within the calendar year, and brings the whole rise 
within that time to 27% per cent. Never before have the.mill- 
hands received so’ great an increase, we are told, and it raises 
the total annual pay-roll of the mills from about $17,300,000 
to approximately $19,000,000. 

THE SOUTH’S OWN VOICE 

The perils of prosperity are not overlooked by the South 
itself, yet, if we survey the press of the nine great cotton States, 
that produce nearly three-fourths of the world’s supply, we 
find mostly a spirit of rejoicing because the South has at last 
come into its own commercially and industrially. As the 
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THE X-RAY EYE PIERCING A COTTON BALE. 





The bale as a possible envelop for contraband is just now subject to 
science’s visit and search before shipment abroad. 











Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal says, ‘“‘we doubt whether the 
South has ever witnessed such an era of prosperity as now pre- 
vails.”” Everybody believes. that cotton is up and up to stay. 
The farmer has been aided in the price he gets for cotton be- 
cause the cotton-crop is shorter than usual and the demand is 
larger, and this paper adds: 

*‘The weather had much to do with fixing the size of the crop, 
but not all to do with it. For the average cotton-farmer of the 
South has seen a new light. He ‘ 
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’ 
are declaring dividends this year.”’ 
Charlotte News says that the present prices ‘‘ought to serve 
as an irrefutable argument to the farmers that they hold 
their destinies in their hands,” and it points out: 


In the same State, the 


“They can keep cotton-prices up if they use only common 
sense and discretion, not, of course, for any extended period of 
years, at twenty cents a pound, but at a figure that will guarantee 
to them money-making business in the culture of cotton. They 
can do-it by meeting the requirements of the imperative law 
of demand and supply, and the surest way to meet this condition 
is by following tenaciously and unvaryingly the policy and 
principle of diversification.” 


The Wilmington Star points out that according to well- 
informed cotton-dealers there are several reasons for the high 
price of cotton. To begin with, the cotton-acreage this season 
was ‘35,994,000 acres, Government estimate, the second largest 
acreage on record, coming next to the acreage of the 1914 crop. 
The possibilities were for a large crop, but the crop will barely 
We read further that the 
very large 


average a third of a bale per acre.” 
world’s increasing needs for cotton constitute a 
factor in the situation. Industries other than cotton-mills 
require 3,000,000 bales annually. 


brunt‘of high-priced cotton as a matter of course, for the textiles 


Consumers will bear the 


are more popular than ever for clothing, and 


‘““Textile-prices are bound to keep pace with the price for 
the raw material, and, as an instance of it, a small merchant 
who bought his cotton textiles in the summer states that his 
stock has enhanced $3,000 in value over the price at which he 
bought early in the season. On some lines of textiles the 
price is now almost double the jobbers’ prices at the beginning 
of the season.” 


Only a little time ago, says the Asheville 7'imes, the cotton- 
farmer was ‘‘facing bankruptcy and ruin—his children were 
taken from the crossroads schoolhouse ‘and put to work in the 
pittance 


fields in order to help make the bare necessar} 


to keep body and soul together.’’ Now tho twenty-cent cotton 





has discovered that the era of 





‘the new freedom,’ so far as MS, fe enn - s 


he is concerned, lies somewhere 
just beyond the goal which he . 
will reach when he produces on \ 
his own broad acres enough 

grain, and meat, and grass, and 
cattle,-to supply the needs of 
his own.family. He has learned 
at last that it doesn’t pay to 
devote all of his attention to 
cotton. It is his money-crop, 
and always will be, but he is 
not as dependent upon it for 
a living as he used to be.” 





We are told further that by 
producing his own bread and 
meat on his own farm many a 
farmer in the South no longer 
finds it necessary to mortgage 
his cotton-crop in order to get 
supplies for the summer, and the 
result is that ‘“‘he is not forced 
as he once was to sell his cotton 
first thing in the fall and for 
the first price offered in order 
to pay his debts.’”’ We are fur- 
ther informed that the cotton- 
mills of the South were never 


’ 


more prosperous than they are 
to-day, and ‘‘many of them are 
running day and night. Mills 
that never had paid dividends 


‘ 








COTTON AT NEW. ORLEANS—THE SECOND LARGEST PORT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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means independence for the farmers, it means hard times for 
the consumer, and this journal adds 


“Tt is hardly possible to imagine the price we will have to 
pay for cotton goods. Two years ago it was said that the high 
price of cotton goods was due to two causes—short crops and 
high. prices; to-day, with fairly good cotton-crops but still 
higher ‘prices, where will cloth go? 

‘*Twenty-cent cotton sounds like ‘war-times’—but those war- 
times meant the laid-waste cotton-land—no crops planted 
and no one to plant. Twenty-cent cotton to-day—it comes 
because of another war—war in another land—using America’s 
cotton. Twenty-cent cotton sounds good to the merchant 
who expects a tremendous business season, and it will mean 
the circulation of many dollars—but it also means suffering in a 
still larger number of homes.” 


In South Carolina the Charleston News and Courier notes 
that besides the fact that cotton is high because the South has 
not been able this year to grow as much cotton as the world is 


‘ 


able to buy, there is the second reason that ‘‘cotton-futures 
legislation prevents the speculators from controlling the market 
against the laws of supply and demand. The people of the 
South are at last protected in this regard, and they have abun- 
dant cause to be grateful that this is true,”’ and it adds: 


“The best thing about the high price of cotton this year is 
that it has come at a time when much of the cotton should still 
be in the hands of the growers so that they will be able to get 
the benefit of it. When cotton made such a sensational rise 
at the time of the Sully campaign in 1904 it was at the end of 
the. winter and the advantage to the South was very small. 
Now, however, the merchants and the farmers are profiting, 
and to a degree which must bring great prosperity to the South 
as a whole, while saving from distress many sections in which 
there would have been much suffering this winter if cotton had 
not brought the prices it is bringing.” 


This journal is among those which believe that the great 
majority of farmers henceforth will feel that the cotton-crop 
limit: is to be fixt only after they have arranged to “grow their 
feedstuffs for their stock and taken care of their own tables as 
far as possible.”” Then the Greenville News says that the 


‘stage is all set for a great cotton-acreage next year,” and it 
advises its readers: 

‘‘Make cotton the money-crop. Raise enough for all prac- 
tical purposes. But remember that a dollar saved is a dollar 
earned, and that the raising of foodstuffs, the plan of ‘living at 
home,’ results in dollars saved. What does it profit a man. to 
get many dollars for his cotton if he must straightway spend all 
of those dollars for bacon, lard, butter, eggs, corn, meat, flour, 
and meal? Consider, also, the coming of thé boll-weevil.”’ 

In Georgia the Atlanta Constitution recalls that ‘“‘five years 
ago the universal verdict was that if the South could enter 
upon another period of ten-cent cotton, conditions in that 
section would be revolutionized.”” Since then the farmers 
there have very. largely paid their mortgage indebtedness, but 
instead of being in an era of ten-cent cotton have entered upon 
an era of twenty-cent cotton, and it is the belief of this journal 
that the ‘“‘average price for the next few years at least will 
range between fifteen and twenty cents the pound, . . . regard- 
less of the duration of the war abroad.” This means that every 
business’ interest in the South—that of the railroads, manu- 
facturers, industries of all sorts, and every line of merchandising 
and of commercial enterprise, including farmers—is just now 
entering upon an era of prosperity ‘‘the like of which had never 
had its counterpart in any section of the country.” But just 
beeause such good things are in store, The Constitution warns 
its readers, the result ‘‘might easily prove disastrous were the 
farmers of the South to hazard all upon the wobbly hopes of a 
bumper harvest of twenty-cent cotton.’ Turning to develop- 
ment in other lines, we are reminded that the farmers, the 
business man, tradesfolk, and financiers of the North and 
Northwest are giving more and more concern to the development 
of the South, and in increasing numbers are looking to that 


section as a field for ‘‘fortune and happiness, for the building of 
homes and néw business enterprises,”’ therefore the thing for the 
South to do is to show that it is not a one-crop country, and 
this journal adds: 

“For instance, if we raise the hogs, new packing-houses will 
e built here; if we raise the cattle, we shall not need for market- 
ing facilities for our beef, butter, and by-products. This section 
has been proved to be splendidly adapted to the live-stock 
industry; and the great need is the fostering of that business, 
and the raising of feedstuffs upon the major portion of our 
acreage given over in the past to cotton, and henceforth make 
cotton a crop of secondary consideration.” 

Other Georgia journals that urge the necessity for diversifi- 
eation of crops are the Athens Herald and the Columbus Ledger, 
which says that while the price of cotton is high the fact must 
be kept in mind that grain and live stock are also high, and the 
farmer who happens to be in the boll-weevil section should not 
lose courage, for the grain-crop and live-stock farming can be 
made just as profitable as cotton. The danger of cotton-specu- 
lation is signalized by the Atlanta Journal, which quotes Mr. 
Fuller E. Callaway, ‘“‘a successful cotton-manufacturer, mer- 
chant, and banker,” as saying that the menace is that “through 
speculation on the cotton exchange a large part of the profits 
realized on this year’s cotton-crop may be taken away from the 
South.”” He does not fear speculation so much at the hands 
of the farmers, but by ‘‘business and professional men,’’ who 
ean not ‘‘resist taking a little flier now and then.’ To this 
statement The Journal subjoins the remark that ‘“‘the man who 
plays with fate on a feverish market is risking disaster for 
himself, and furthermore is involving the common interésts of 
the South.” 
Savannah Press, which points out that the present prosperity 


“A great Christmas is in sight,’”’ exclaims the 


of the South is one “in which the small cropper shares as well 
as the landlord,”’ and it adds: 

“The negro who runs a twenty-five- or fifty-acre farm on 
shares is splitting the riches of the harvest season fifty-fifty with - 
the merchant or other landowner who has been supplying bim 
during the past year. This carries the money directly into the 
country. It has resulted in farmers and others accumulating 
eash in larger sums than they had ever hoped to get it in the past. 
It has made some of them reckless in their expenditures and 
profligate in the manner in which they have wasted the results 
of their labors. Negro farmers are buying automobiles who 
were content a year ago to ride in an ox-cart, or, at best, in 
a new red buggy behind a $250 mule. Colored farmers are 
coming to town and buying forty-dollar suits of clothes and 
six-dollar shirts. They are like children to whom some good 
fairy has paid a visit, leaving unexpected and unlooked-for 
treasure.” 

The Press also warns against the danger that next year the 
farmers will plant cotton ‘‘to the fence corners,’ and urges 
diversification of crops, and also that the farmer remember that 
while this is a full and fat year in the South, provision should 
be made for the lean years that are sure to come. But in the 
view of the Savannah Morning News there is some, danger that 
with all the pressure brought to bear against planting of cotton, 
farmers may incline to give it up altogether, “and it quotes 
Mr. W. H. H. Tift, of Tifton County, as expressing the hope 
that farmers will not stop planting cotton-in Tifton County, for 
$500,000 is invested there in a compress, gins, warehouses, and 
other appliances, the value of which almost entirely depends 
upon the bringing in of the annual cotton-crop. The boll- 
weevil, which is considered a discouragement to the farmers, is 
recognized by this journal as a menace that may very properly 
make Georgia farmers do a lot of thinking, but ‘if they get 
panicky and decide that cotton’can not be produced at all in 
weevil territory and so quit planting it, the State will soon be 
in the dumps, as much as it was in the first few months of the 
war-period.”” According to The Morning News the Georgia 
farmer’s program should be: 


“To learn all he can about how to fight the weevil, and to 
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grow cotton in spite of the pest; and then to raise other crops 
in inereasing quantities from year to year, building up his land 
by crop rotation and the cattle industry. Let him become more 
prosperous with cotton as one of his crops, despite the weevil.” 

In the way of statistics on the cotton-crop, the Augusta 
Chronicle informs us that counties which have heretofore pro- 
duced from $300,000 to $500,000 worth of cotton are now 
growing from $500,000 to $1,000,000 worth, and it tells us that 
from reports concerning Burke County, which adjoins Richmond 
on the south, the indications are that the cotton-crop alone 
will yield over $3,500,000, while the cottonseed-crop will add 
an enormous volume to the total output. We are further in- 
formed that this crop has been made on the most economical 
basis, and the farmers have, in addition to conserving their own 
resourees, grown a huge total of products needed for home con- 
sumption. Consequently, they will have to expend only an 
ordinary amouni for the heavy staple groceries ‘and similar 
goods which really produce no revenue to those handling them, 
and this journal adds: 

“This means that most of the farmers who come to town 
will be prepared to buy furniture, clothing, shoes, and even 
luxuries in the way of household furnishings, automobiles, and 
other things. 

“The Federal Government has taken cognizance of the situ- 
ation here, and a statement is made that the farmer will be an 
important buyer throughout the country this year, and especially 
in the big farming States. Georgia and South Carolina come 
under this category, and they are rated high in corn and hay 
production, in addition to the enormous amount of cotton 
grown. 

In Alabama we hear from the Montgomery Advertiser that 
that State has got to raise cattle, hogs, grain, beans, peas, and 
the like at any cost, for then what cotton it raises will be net 
profit, and it calls our attention to an article by Mr. Hirsch, a 
Texas banker, who, in the October number of The- Nation’s 
Business (Washington), says that in order to guard against the 
overplanting of cotton in the South, a campaign was planned in 
that month to last ten or twelve weeks, and we read: 

“The agricultural colleges, the agricultural field - forces, 
merchants, manufacturers, bankers, and, above all, Southern 
newspapers, will bend every energy toward a continuance of the 
safe and successful methods of the last two years. The success 
or failure of this campaign now depends upon the unselfish 
cooperation of Southern farmers. We are at a turning-point 
in the economic history of the Seuth. Are we to go forward or 
back? The answer lies with the Southern farmers.” 

When cotton went to twenty cents on the New York Cotton 
Exchange, the Mobile Register remarked that ‘‘bumper crops 
always bring low prices, and low prices for cotton or any other 
crop mean depression for the farmer,” therefore it urges the 
Southern farmer not to increase the acreage in cotton, but to 
eut it down, and this journal adds: 


‘‘Our cotton-lands do not average half a bale an acre. They 
could be made to average two bales an acre if properly fertil- 
ized and eultivated. This fact should be taught day in and day 
out to the cotton-farmers, and they should be shown how and 
where it is to their advantage to raise more grain and hay, more 
hogs, sheep, and cattle. When this is done, when our cotton- 
growers are shown that they can make more money with this 
sort of farming than they can by raising cotton alone, they will 
be the richest farmers in the world.” 

When we advance into Mississippi, we hear from the Vicks- 
burg Herald that since the boll-weevil came, tho an old topic, 
crop diversification has been taught as never before by the 
Department of Agriculture’s demonstrators and experts, and 
by agricultural colleges, newspaper editors, and the lesson of 
experience. Advice has been dispensed ad nauseam, according 
to this journal, and yet has influenced many to wholesome 
departures from the one-cotton crop, but ‘‘all such tendencies 
have been more or less counteracted by irrepressible backward 
swings to cotton upon any apparent relaxation of boll-weevil 
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visitation and by every recurrence to a high-price level.’’ The 
result is that the agricultural procession in the cotton States 
has been kept in a to-and-fro diversification movement with, 
however, a ‘‘consistent advance toward larger grain and forage 
crops and stock raising.’”’ At present, this journal goes on to 
say, progress in this direction is threatened by exceptionally 
high-priced cotton, while promoted by a remarkable drift of 
needed negro labor to the North. The nature or extent of the 
operation of the causes stated, especially the high-priced cotton 
factor, says The Herald, can be considered only speculatively, 
but the question of effects is being diseust by many and is well 
treated in an article by Mr. C. O. Carpenter, of Little Rock, 
Ark., in The Progressive Farmer, where he observes: 

“The present high prices for cotton and cottonseed that 
prevail in Arkansas offer many of our farmers an opportunity 
to get away from the credit system that, if taken advantage of, 
will mean an independence for the future. Bankers and mer- 
chants report an unprecedented business, and by using a little 
economy and care in the handling of their money a great many 
of our farmers can enter 1917 on a cash basis, freeing them- 
selves from the burden of high credit prices. However, in talking 
with country merchants one hears the statement rather fre- 
quently these days that ‘Our people can’t stand prosperity. 
Many of them are buying things they should not buy, and by 
the first of the year they will have spent all their money and be 
making crop notes to purchase their supplies.’”’ 

The Vicksburg Herald then goes on to quote the Cleveland 
(Miss.) Enterprise, which is published in the heart of a section 
where the rains and boll-weevil did not prevent a good crop of 
cotton, and The Enterprise is reported as saying: 

‘“‘A blind and sublime faith in the future is all well enough, 
but dreams are crumbling every day and year, and the roseate 
visions indulged for the future do not always materialize. 
There is more of the speculative, more of the gamble, more of 
the dream in next year’s crop than in any other that was ever 
to be planted in this country. And yet that hope, that purpose, 
and that enthusiasm that obtains, particularly in the delta, has 
possest our people until the young men are seeing visions and 
the older ones are dreaming dreams. . . . At least it will prove 
suicidal, in our opinion, to fail to make oats, corn, and hay, 
hog and hominy, taters and ’lasses.”’ 

A very different story is told in northeast Mississippi, accord- 
ing to the Vicksburg Herald, where counties in the same parallel 
as Cleveland have been as badly devastated by the weevil as 
southwest Mississippi was eight years ago. It quotes the 
Columbus Jndez from that section as saying: 

“The only solution of the problem is for the people to observe 
the most rigid economy in their affairs and to plant the largest 
possible amount of food crops. . Plant now! Get afew hogs, 
and chickens, and turkeys, a cow or two, and go to work. Others 
have won out in the boll-weevil fight, and so can we. Plan 
for the necessities of your own life and home first. Get to work 

—that’s the thing! You must not lie down or give up in the 
face of a misfortune like the present. This section recovered 
from the ravages of the Civil War, and it is not going to fail now.”’ 

A noteworthy statement of the Meridian Star is that great 
danger for the Southern farmer lies in the present high price of 
cotton, in which ‘“‘but a comparatively few producers are being 
benefited,’’ because it may easily tempt him to abandon diversi- 
fication and return to that single-crop system which did so 
much to hold the South back in former years. This journal goes 
on to say that farmers should remember that the high price for 
cotton this year is due to abnormal causes: ‘“‘first, the com- 
paratively short crop; and, secondly, the demand for the staple 
based upon the desire of England and France to keep cotton 
away from Germany, at least during the progress of the war.” 
Therefore, The Star urges that the Southern farmer should stick 
to diversification, securing first foodstuffs for family and stock, 
and putting the balance of his acreage to cotton, if he must 
have a gamble, for it is of the opinion that ‘‘raising cotton on a 
large acreage under boll-weevil conditions is quite as much of 

(Continued on page 1571) 
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“FEED AMERICA FIRST” 


OTES OF PROTEST TO GERMANY are sent by the 
American Government ‘alleged effort’’ to 
protect the Belgian people, says the Socialist Milwaukee 

Leader, but ‘‘it is turning a deaf ear to the cries of the American 
people who are being starved by the looters feeding the European 
War.” 


in the 


The same sentiment is exprest by 


ment that if a deadly epidemic were to gain a foothold here, 
it would cause suffering and loss of life, and this journal adds: 
‘‘We venture the prediction that unless radical action is taken to 
prevent the exportation of toodttnfts, now proceeding at a rate 
that presently will strip the country of its supplies, the early 

months of the coming year will behold bread 





some other journals, regardless of political 
leaning, who, as The Leader puts it, seek an 
embargo on the exportation of foodstuffs, 
especially wheat, to the Allied countries, 
because “‘the war-profiters’’ have sent so 
much American wheat abroad that the con- 
sumer is being impoverished and small wheat- 
A poll of 
175 newspapers in the United States by the 


dealers are on the verge of ruin. 


’ 


bakers’ organization, The Leader informs us, 
shows a strong feeling in favor of embargo 
measures that ‘“‘would starve the war and 
feed America.” It is apparent that the 
country will be stirred by discussion of the 
embargo question, and that there will be 
a spectacular struggle in Congress, writes a 
Washington correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune (Rep.) as he notes that even before 


Congress convened Representative Fitz- 
gerald, of New York, Chairman of the 


Committee on Appropriations, 


purpose to 


House 
announced his introduce an 
embargo bill. Embargo legislation, this 
informant tells us, is supported chiefly by 
the representatives of city constituencies, 
which are consumers, not producers, of food- 
stuffs, and by representatives who favor 
retaliatory measures against Great Britain. 
Then demand from 
sympathetic with the cause of the Central 


there is a localities 
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HE URGES A FOODSTUFFS EMBARGO. 

“Of what profit is it if our foreign 
trade is to grow by leaps and bounds 
while our people are brought to the 
verge of starvation by it ? ’’—Repre- 
sentative John J. Fitzgerald. 


” 


riots in American cities.” Again, the Chey- 
enne Wyoming Tribune (Rep.) says that if 
the unregulated and unrestricted export of 
wheat and flour continues to force up prices, 
the condition of the masses will force 
President Wilson to take a stand for an 
embargo. Why an 
the St. Louis Star (Ind.) points out, is be- 


embargo is talked of, 


cause, compared with last year, there is a 
falling off in the corn production of 374,- 


000,000 bushels, worth, at the present 
market prices, about $300,000,000, and 
it adds: 


‘*‘Wheat is less by 504,000,000 bushels, 
worth about $1,000,000,000. Oats’ show a 
loss of 300,000,000 bushels, worth $150,- 
000,000. The potato crop is short 70,000,000 
bushels, worth $100,000,000. Apples are 
short 9,000,000 barrels, worth about $30,- 
000,000. Sweet potatoes, beans, tomatoes, 
cabbage, and everything in the vegetable 
line are also short crops, so that both in 
fresh and canned vegetables there is a com- 
parative shortage of supply.” 


If we add to this shortage the increased 

4 export of foodstuffs, especially cereals and 
canned goods, this journal goes on to say, 
we have an index to the price situation 
under the law of supply and demand. Advan- 
tage is taken of the shortage by speculators 
and those in a position to control the mar- 








Powers for the extension of the embargo 

on war-munitions. Opposition to the embargo comes from 
the agrarian constituencies, which are reveling in war-prices 
and from localities that sympathize strongly with the cause 
of the Allies. The attitude of the solid South is an important 
factor, we learn further, because Southern Congressmen object 
to any disposition to include cotton in the embargo. Ina 
statement to the press Representative Fitzgerald is quoted in 
part as follows: 

‘“‘T favor an embargo on foodstuffs. Two reasons impel me to 
favor such legislation. It is the most effective weapon in our 
controversy with Great Britain over her unwarranted, out- 
rageous, and indefensible black list of American. merchants. 

‘*The embargo should be imposed for purely domestic reasons. 
The prices of foodstuffs have reached levels that are bringing 
wide-spread distress to the country. Many thousands of our 
people are suffering from the lack of the necessities of life. 
Wholesale prices in many commodities are less abroad to-day 


than they were a year ago; here the retail prices have advanced / 


alarmingly.” 

The Los Angeles Tribune (Prog.) calls attention to the fact 
that ‘‘the first duty of government is the welfare of its own 
people,’ and it reminds us that we do not refrain from drastic 
measures to exclude plagues from this country, because the 
employment of extraordinary methods is justified by the argu- 


kets, a practise that has existed ‘‘ever since 
man began to buy and sell,”’ and we read: 


*‘A short crop, therefore, under present world conditions, 
does not mean ruin to the farmer, but it does mean hardship 
to the wage-earner, and he is beginning to squirm. Last year 
the Department of Agriculture estimated the farm value of all 
agricultural products marketed, including live stock, at more 
than ten billion dollars. This year, in spite of the apparent 
loss, as shown above, of $1,500,000,000 in only the few articles 
mentioned, the total farm value will probably be much greater 
than ten billion dollars. That is the farmer’s end of it. But 
what about the consumers who are paying the higher prices 
without any increase in their earnings? This is a partial ex- 
planation of the great labor unrest and of the embargo move- 
ment—if we leave out those actuated solely by war-sympathies.”’ 


We have charged Woodrow Wilson with many things, remarks 
the Milwaukee Free Press (Ind.), and it wonders whether it 
must charge him ‘“‘with the purpose of feeding the armies of the 
Entente Allies at the expense of the stomachs and pocketbooks 
of the American people,” and the Philadelphia /nguirer (Rep.) 
insists that something must be done, for ‘‘if the prices of food 
ean not be brought down to a reasonable figure, it will become 
necessary to forbid exportations, or at least to regulate them.” 
Another advocate of an embargo, the editor of the West Palm 
Beach Tropical Sun (Dem.), adopts the crusader miethod of 


4 








sending an editorial broadside to newspaper editors throughout 
the United States, the text of which is whether it is “‘more 
patriotic to feed the European War and to starve America 
than it is to starve the war and feed America.” 

Turning now to the dailies adverse to the embargo proposal, 
the Indianapolis Star (Ind. Rep.) says that little has been 
advanced to show that we are in danger of running short of 
food. We may have to pay more for what we have to eat, but 
we shall eat our own products 
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intelligence, for “‘the genuine dangers of the embargo as a 
remedy, and they. are many, must be carefully weighed against 
jts benefits.” The arguments for an embargo advanced by 
Representative Fitzgerald, says the Seattle Times, are “‘ingeni- 
ous, but will not awaken any particular enthusiasm in the 
West,”’ and this journal adds: 

‘Even if Great Britain would consent to relax her blockade 
regulations in order to obtain .American food, in itself a de- 
cidedly questionable proposition, 
where would the West profit? 





and pay the high prices to our 
own producers, and it adds that 
the money will remain among us 
and continue to contribute to our 
own prosperity. As to the mo- 
tive of retaliation, the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New 
York Herald says that ‘‘the con- 
tinuanee of the pro-German and 
anti-British support for the food- 
embargo proposal will force a 
foreign issue which is very likely 
to place the Administration in 
opposition to the proposal, what- 
ever its view otherwise might 
be.” To adopt an embargo as a 
reprisal against Great Britain, 
observes the New York Journal 
of Commerce, would be ‘utterly 
with neutral 


inconsistent our 


obligation,” and it accuses Mr. 








This section has nothing to ship 
to European neutrals and the 
Central Powers save food-prod- 
ucts. Were an embargo placed 
on the export of these, who 
would benefit from an opening of 
the German markets if England, 
under pressure, weakened her 
blockade? The East might, but 
the West most certainly would 
not. Furthermore, if we can not 
supply the Allies without reduc- 
ing our own stocks to an undesir- 
able degree, we certainly could 
not supply both the Allies and 
the Central Powers.” 


As to the rise in prices in food- 
stuffs, this journal reminds us 


“that retail prices of nearly 
everything made in the East and 
bought in the West also have 


advanced alarmingly,” and the 
‘Seattle 
purchase 


mother who has _ to 





shoes and clothing 





Fitzgerald of gross exaggeration 
in contending that ‘‘many hun 
dreds of thousands of our own 
from the 


people are suffering 


lack of the necessities of life.” Notwithstanding the high 
prices, we are told by this financial authority, ‘‘there is less 
of that kind of suffering than in ordinary times, and far greater 
means of mitigating it, because of the steady employment of the 


people at unusually high wages.”’ It adds: 


“The Congressman has a poor opinion of the intelligence of 
our people if he thinks this kind of talk will appeal to them. 
On account of relative shortage of some of the crops this last 
season food-prices are high, and there is reason for eeconomizing 
and avoiding the enormous waste of our food-supplies which 
is socommon. There is also reason for protest against some of 


the combinations of middlemen for putting prices at an abnormal © 


level. At the Grangers’ Convention, at Washington, represent- 
ing, it is said, a million farmers, a resolution of protest has been 
unanimously adopted against this embargo scheme, and we may 
be sure that it will get little support in Congress. As some of 
the Grange officers are quoted as saying, it would discourage 
the farmers in making that extension of production which the 
President urged in addressing their convention, and keep up a 
high level of prices in the future. There is no such condition 
as would justify the proposed embargo, and is likely to be none.” 

That the farmers as a class should be opposed to an embargo 
on foodstuffs is quite natural, we are advised by the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat (Rep.), for the high prices of farm-products are 
‘“‘wholly due to the tremendous exportations resulting from the 
needs of the nations at war.”’ An embargo would mean an 
immediate loss to the farmers, and what is more, the immense 
sums of money that are coming into this country in payment 
for agricultural products would cease, so that the restraint of this 
trade would undoubtedly have an adverse influence on trade 
conditions in this country generally. On the other hand, the 
inhabitants of the cities and towns, the great wage-earning 
classes, are feeling the burden of high prices to the extent of 
‘serious deprivation, many, perhaps, to the point of actual 
suffering,”’ and this journal considers that it is a difficult problem 
that confronts Congress, one that calls for the highest order of 


THE MENACE. 


Orr in the Nashville Tennessean 


for a growing family can bear 
witness to the truth of that 
statement.” 

The Chicago Herald (Ind.) thinks that if an embargo is 
imposed for Mr. Fitzgerald’s two reasons, it not only ceases 
to be a weapon against the black list, but even insures its 
maintenance. Moreover, it tends to provoke other retalia- 
tory measures, for it can not be repealed in response to an 
expression of willingness to abolish the black list, since the 
purely domestic reasons would presumably still remain; and 
the San (Ind.) thinks the proposed em- 
bargo would be foolish in itself, of no benefit whatever to us, 


Francisco Chronicle 


and it adds: 

“The high price of wheat is having its natural effect of in- 
ducing the sowing of winter wheat over the widest possible area. 
The spring-wheat States and all other grain-raising communities 
will be under the same influen®e, and, with normal weather con- 
ditions, we should next year harvest the largest grain-crop in 
our history. And we should in the long run tend to lose rather 
than gain by artificial obstructions to the free movement of 
commerce, which might easily lead to retaliatory action. We are 
largely at the mercy of Great Britain for supplies of wool and 
plantation rubber, for example: We have actually imported 
some wheat from Canada, and we had much better endure for 
a few months the hardship of grain prices unreasonably high 
than to engage in an embargo war, or discourage our farmers from 
extending the grain area. And there is as much reason for an 
embargo on cotton as on wheat.” r 

Another opponent of the embargo is the Florida Times-Union 
(Dem.), which says that “‘if it should depress the price of wheat, 
leaving that of other products as high as ever, it would be the 
grossest case of robbery of a class that has yet been practised, 
and that is saying a great deal,” for “‘if it sueceeded, it would 
compel the farmer to pay for his double-priced shoes with half- 
price wheat.’”’ The New York Evening Post (Ind.) maintains 
that no one can stop for as long as ten minutes to think about 
an embargo without seeing that it is an immensely complicated 
subject, and it is confident that ‘“‘the more it is discust the 
slower will Congress be to act.” 
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THE STAR 


MORE IN THE PAY-ENVELOPS 


UR WAR-FED PROSPERITY and the higher cost of 
living are held jointly responsible for the large wage- 
increases which are being announced every day—the 

employers have more money, the workers need more. Wage 
advances, says The Commercial and Financial Chronicle (New 
York), ‘“‘are an absolute necessity” and ‘“‘an act of simple 
justice to the work people, inasmuch as owing to the great rise 
in prices the purchasing power of a given sum of money is so 
very much less than formerly.” 


’ 


BOARDER 


—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 


the Brooklyn Eagle remarks, and the news dispatches tell of 
increasing wages for workers of all trades, and in all sections of 
the country. The Steel Trust advance affects 250,000 men, and, 
as several editors note, it is the third 10 per cent. raise of the 
present year. The successive advances of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey mean that its employees are getting 
37 per cent. more than they did in August, 1915, while their 
working-days are shorter. Silk-mills near Passaic, New Jersey, 
have followed up an earlier increase of 20 per cent., with one of 
10 more. Some 30,000 workers employed by the American Cloth- 

ing Manufacturers’ Association 





And, it continues, ‘‘where huge 
profits are being enjoyed, as is so 
notoriously the case in the steel 
trade, it would be abhorrent to 
every sense of fair dealing not 
to let the wage-earners share in 
the prosperity.”” The steel in- 
dustry can not supply the clamor- 
ous demand for its product, and 
for this product, as The Boston 
News Bureau notes, it is getting 
“on an average about 90 per 
cent. more per ton than only a 
year ago.” This has its bearing 
on the news of the $20,000,000 
just added to its annual pay- 
roll by the United States Steel 
and the similar 
actions of independent 
makers. Cotton-goods prices, the 
same Boston editor observes, “‘are 
at undreamed-of altitudes.”” And 


Corporation, 
steel- 








are to get wage-increases of from 
35 to 40 per cent., and non-mem- 
ber manufacturers are expected to 
follow. The Edison Company and 
the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York 
schemes for paying their work- 
ers the same percentage on their 
quarterly wages that stockhold- 


have devised 


ers receive in dividends on their 
stock. The Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Company reports a 12 per 
cent. increase. The Northern 
Pacific Railroad’s highly 
paid workers get a 5 per cent. 
New York State 
glove manufacturers are to give 
their Fulton County workers 
from 4 to 25 per cent. more than 
they have been getting. It was 
recently announced in Chicago 
that twenty-five business con- 
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in almost every New England 
cotton-mill town the operatives 
are getting 10 per cent. more 
pay this week than they did last. 


_-- No less significant is the story of how the president of one of 


New York’s great trust companies did some of his own marketing 
recently and was struck with the enormously high prices of 
everything. So, according to the New York Times, he suggested ° 
an investigation which resulted in the discovery that the cost 
of living had increased just 31 per cent. Whereupon the com- 
pany decided to add 31 per cent. to most of their employees’ 
monthly salaries, the payments to continue as long as the present 
high prices prevail. 

“The trend toward wage-raising is almost universal,” as 
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—Batchelor in the New York Evening Journal 





cerns were putting an addition- 
al $10,000,000 per year into the 
pay-envelops of their 100,000 
employees. 35,000 em- 
ployees of the American Woolen Company get a 10 per cent. 
Others sharing in this wide-spread distribution of pros- 
perity are rubber-workers in Rhode Island, cement-workers in 
New Jersey, coal-miners in Kentucky, cotton-mill operatives in 
Georgia, potters in Ohio, tanners in Pennsylvania, plow-makers 
in Indiana, Colorado Fuel and Iron employees in Colorado, lum~- 
bermen in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, explosives- 
makers in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Michigan, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma, and the scattered employees of the Adams, Wells 
Fargo, and Western express companies. 
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RAILROAD INSOLVENCY VANISHING 


UBSTANTIAL CHEER for the railroads, according to no 

less an authority than the New York Commercial and 

Financial Chronicle, is to be found in the fact that the 
12,000 miles of railroad that were in the hands of receivers a 
year ago are now either solvent or on the threshold of solvency. 
Statistics published by The Railway Age Gazette in October, 1915, 
and cited in these pages, showed that one-sixth of the railroad 
mileage of the United States, representing a capitalization of 
about two and a half billion dollars, was then being operated by 
receivers. But now the leading organ of railroad finance con- 
siders it “‘safe to say that the end of 1916 will see the bulk of 
these railroads prepared to resume their independent existence, 
free from the trammels of the courts and out of the toils of 
creditors.”” Owing to legal formalities the receiverships may 
not be entirely wound up by the close of the year, ‘‘but at the 
most it will only be a matter of a short while before the properties 
will be definitely out of the hands of the courts.” To quote 
The Chronicle further: 


“As evidence of what has been achieved in that respect, 
there is, besides the Wabash reorganization of last year, first 
of all the present reorganization of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
R.R. The New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, originally part of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco, completed its reorganization as an 
independent company early in the year. The Western Pacific 
R.R., another of the unfortunates, is also on its feet again. 

*‘Rehabilitation of the Missouri Pacific will also be an ac- 
complished fact within a short time. This week there has been 
submitted the reorganization plan of another large railroad 
system, namely, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. 

“Two other Southwestern properties, namely, the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas and the Texas & Pacific, have also passed into 
the hands of receivers, the latter only quite recently, and its 
mileage (1,852 miles) is additional to the 42,000 miles operated 
by receivers last year; reorganization plans for both these com- 
panies are expected in the early future. Then, also, the fore- 
closure sale of the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago R.R., which 
is to be succeeded by the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, has just 
been confirmed by the United States Circuit Court at Mobile. 

‘A lengthy plan for the reorganization of the Pere Marquette 
R.R., which has long been in the custody of the courts, was 
submitted two weeks ago. The Wheeling & Lake Erie R.R. 
was Sold at foreclosure on October 30, and purchased by Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and Blair & Co. as reorganization managers. The 
Minneapolis & St. Louis luckily was able to readjust its finances 
without a receivership, and the Western Maryland is now also 
being helped out of its difficulties by amicable arrangement.” 

On the other side of the account, The Chronicle admits, we 
have the recent receivership of the Boston & Maine R.R., with 
its 2,500 miles of track. “ But this step, too, was taken to facili- 
tate reorganization, and brings nearer definite readjustment of 
the company’s affairs.’””’ Concerning the broader significance of 
the facts already stated, the same authority goes on to say: 

‘*This restoring to solvency of embarrassed railroad properties 
is a vital and an encouraging and assuring fact in the situation. 
Added strength is given to the railroad system of the whole 
country by the restoration to health of these ailing members. 
As convalescence of the embarrassed companies is, one after 
another, assured, the railroad prospect should steadily brighten; 
and with present traffic and revenues expanding it should be 
possible soon to advance railroad credit again to a point where 
the investment capital needed for the proper development of 
United States railroads will be readily obtainable.” 

The only cloud that casts a shadow across this brilliant pros- 
pect, concludes this financial journal, ‘‘is the attitude of that 
certain class of railroad employees which has recently compelled 
the abject surrender of Congress to its demands and secured 
the enactment of a statute which, if sustained by the courts, 
will enormously increase the expenses of the railroads at a time 
when prices for railway material and supplies are rising to pro- 
hibitive figures.”’ In other words, the Adamson Law is seen 
as the only remaining obstacle in the way of an era of golden 
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prosperity for the railroads: -For ‘‘inflated pricés for material 
will disappear with the end of the war, but the burden of wages 
kept unreasonably high by statute, in response to the clamor 
of a class, can not be shifted, and wi!! remain to permanently 
cripple unless the courts defeat the attempt.” 





RAILROADS INVITING A NEW YOKE 


HE RAILROADS, which not so long ago fought un- 
compromisingly against extension of Federal 

control over their affairs, are now asking the National 
Government to take over the entire task of regulation which it 
now shares with the forty-eight State Governments. This 
fact stands out as the most striking feature of the initial hearings 


every 


before the Newlands Committee, a joint Congressional com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the broader problems con- 
nected with the railroads and other public utilities. This 
investigation, predicts the St. Louis Post Dispatch, ‘‘is likely 
to prove the most important industrial inquiry ever held in 
the United States.”” The first witness heard was Mr. Alfred 
P. Thom, counsel for the railway executives’ advisory committee. 
In the course of direct testimony and cross-examination Mr. 
Thom clear that the railroads would weleome the 
following changes: Assumption of the entire power and duty of 


made it 


regulation by the National Government; Federal incorporation; 
the creation of a new national railroad commission, with regional 
commissions taking over the duties of local investigation now 
performed by the field-examiners of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; a grant of authority to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to prescribe minimum as well as maximum rates; 
and exclusive power in the Federal Government to supervise 
issues of railroad securities. The railroads, says Mr. Thom, 
now ‘‘accept the view that regulation is a permanent and endur- 
ing fact of government in America,’ but they wish the regula- 
tion to be exercised by one supreme authority rather than by 
forty-nine conflicting ones. 

Despite their present exceptional prosperity as reflected in their 
net earnings, explains Mr. Thom, the railroads are facing con- 
ditions which may prove disastrous not only to them, but to the 
country as a whole; and he even suggests that the impairment 
of railroad credit and the consequent inability of the companies 
to build the new mileage and rolling stock needed for the proper 
handling of the country’s freight form the basic cause of the 
present high cost of living. Private capital, he argues, will not 
undertake the necessary new construction while the railroads 
are handicapped and their earning power made problematical by 
the conflicting laws passed by Congress and the various State 
legislatures, and by the equally conflicting rules laid down by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the various State railroad 
and public service commissions. If the nation is not to be 
crippled by a straight-jacket of inadequate transportation 
facilities, he affirms, the railroads will need a new investment of 
$1,500,000,000 a year for the next ten years. And the reform 
most likely to reassure investors in railroad securities and to 
bring forward the new capital required, Mr. Thom seems to 
believe, is the national incorporation of all railroads engaged 
in interstate commerce. Eighty-five per cent. of the railroad 
business of the country, he points out, is now interstate, and 
most of the remaining 15 per cent. is done’incidentally, mainly 
with the same equipment and the same operating service. 

So immense is the field to be covered by the Newlands in- 
vestigation, and so many the theories and solutions that will 
be offered at the hearings, that we will not attempt in this article 
more than a brief outline of the case for Federal control. “If 
something is not done,’’ Mr. Thom assured the committee, 
‘Government ownership will come and State control of all sorts 


will cease.”” To illustrate the injustice of present conditions 
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WORKING OVERTIME. 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


FIRST RESULTS OF 


he cited the recent case in which the New York Central, which 
has not over twenty miles of line in Illinois, was taxed $600,000 
by that State as a condition to the issue of certain securities. 
Asking why the States of New York, Ohio, Indiana, and the 
others through which the road runs could not with as much 
reason exercise the same rights, he went on to say: 

“If they did, commerce as a whole would be most onerously 
burdened. If they did not, then their own commerce must 
help to bear the burden of this tax placed upon the road by 
the State of Illinois, contrary to their views of the justice of 
such a tax.” 

‘“We appeal to you,” he said to the commissioner, ‘‘for credit 
to enable us to move our ears faster, to double-track our lines, 
and to enlarge our freight-yards.”’ 

In order to finance railroad properties under present condi- 
tions, he proceeded, stock should be able to return 6 per cent. 
on the investment and pass 3 per cent. to surplus. But at 
present ‘‘only thirty-nine railroads with 47,363 miles of tracks 
could qualify under this test,’’ and ‘‘one hundred and thirty- 
seven, with a mileage of 185,219, could not be financed on any 
such basis.” ‘ 

Senator Newlands, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce and of the joint committee which bears his 
name, is reported as agreeing with Mr. Thom that the railroads 
should be incorporated under the Federal Government, while 
Representative Adamson, chairman of the House Committee 
on Interstate Commerce and vice-chairman of the Newlands 
Committee, opposes Federal incorporation. But the idea of 
the railroads, replies Mr. Thom, is to interfere as little as possible 
with State rights: 

‘*Of course, where the local laws are inconsistent with the 
Federal law, the State would have to give way. My plan 
would not affect State taxes, Jim Crow laws, and crossing 
regulations.” 

Mr. Richard Olney, ex-Secretary of State, testified before the 
committee that there is no constitutional or other legal bar to 
the Federalization of the railroads. The arguments on the 
other side are still to be heard. 





PREPAREDNESS. 
—Greene in the New York Evening Telegram 


THE ADAMSON LAW. 


LETTING ROUMANIA “PAY THE PRICE” 


ING FERDINAND of Roumania not long ago said 
that he and his people were looking forward “‘soberly 
and seriously”’ to the problems confronting them, ‘but 

with the certainty that our sacrifices will not be in vain and that 
ultimate victory must and will be the inevitable end. In the 
achievement of this aim the people of Roumania, from the 
Throne to the lowest peasant, are willing to pay the price.” 
To-day Roumania is paying the price in the conquest of her 
Wallachian and Dobrudjan territories by the Teutons and the 
perilous plight of her main army. Not only that, but her allies 
are letting her pay the price, as our editorial writers note, 
wondering the while if the nation on the Danube is to suffer 
the fate of Belgium and Servia. Some, like the Indianapolis 
Star, think “little sympathy need be wasted on a nation like 
Roumania, that goes into the war merely for what it can make 
out of it, if it turns out to have guessed wrong.”’ Others note 
the situation in Greece, where King Constantine’s refusal to 
help the Allies is leading to coercive acts on their part and 
renewed protests on his, and conclude with the New York 
Commercial, that if Roumania is conquered, as ‘‘seems likely,” 
then ‘‘the King of Greece will be fully justified in the attitude 
he has taken, that Greece should stay out of the war because the 
Germans are winning and will be in a position to treat a belliger- 
ent Greece as they have treated Servia and Roumania.” 

The “rights of the little nations,” of which “‘so much was 
heard when Belgium’s neutrality was violated,” seem to the 
Indianapolis News ‘‘to have little to do with the campaign as 
planned by general headquarters.” As far as the Entente 
Allies are concerned— 

“The belief persists that their chief concern is success on the 
Somme and north of Monastir. Are they willing to let Rou- 
mania pay the penalty for advance in these regions? So it 
seems at present. If this should prove to be true, it would 
discount English and French assurances of protection to the 
weaker states.” 


And the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle similarly ‘reflects 
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upon. Roumania’s fate as one of the small belligerents~in. a 


great war: 


‘Belgium made a gallant fight at the beginning of the war 
and performed an incalculable service for the Entente Allies. 
She was ecrusht by the Germans, and the feeling has been, and is, 
that her allies were unable to save her. Servia and Montenegro 
were alined with the Entente, and are still fighting, but they 
are to-day practically without domain. Perhaps the’ great 
Powers with which they are joined in arms couldn’t prevent the 
overrunning of their countries. When the Roumanians entered 
the war, neutral observers naturally felt that they, ‘adequately 
supported by the Russians, British, and French, would make 
some dent in the positions of the Central Powers; «but, instead 
of that, they appear to be in danger of suffering the fate of 
Belgium, Servia, and Montenegro. A few weeks ago the Rou- 
manian King issued a public plea to his allies that they‘should 
not allow his land to suffer the fate of Belgium. It is now a 
question whether that very catastrophe is not going to overtake 
them. It is really little wonder that the Greek King is not eager 
to espouse the cause of the Entente Allies. If they are to 
present a balanced account to this and future generations, they 
have yet a great deal to do for the little nations that have fought 
with them. Will they doit? It is an ominous fact that little 
nations have not always fared well by the terms of peace, after 
having spent their blood and treasure in common cause with 
great Powers.” 

Roumania’s case is held by the Springfield Republican to be 
‘*hopeless unless Russia can with belated energy bring enough 
force to save something from the wreck.’”” That Russia means 
to-do all in her power to help her neighbor and ally is shown 
by this statement by General Brussiloff, which appears in the 
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Southwestern 


Russia’s 


London Times correspondence from 


front: 


**Roumania is now feeling for the first time the pressure of 
the war and the bitterness of defeat, but Roumania must realize 
that her defeats are but incidents in the greater campaign, 
for behind*her stands great Russia, who will see to it that her 
brave little’ally, who has come into the war for just cause, does 
not ultimately suffer for her daring in espousing the cause for 
which we'are all fighting. 

**T can speak with authority when I state that, from the Czar 
down to‘the common soldier, the united sentiment of Russia is 
that Roumania should be protected, helped, and supported in 
every possible way. The Roumanians must feel faith in the 
great heart: of Russia and the Russian people, and must know 
also that in the effort we make to save them this sentiment 
is a dominant factor, and that it is not merely a question of our 
own self-interest to protect our left flank.” 


‘‘Labored explanations of why the Entente Allies allowed 
another small nation to fall victim to the strategy and strength 
of the Central Empires can not,” remarks the Chicago Post, 
‘detract in any degree from the credit Teuton efficiency must 
derive as a consequence of this latest demonstration.’”’ Our 
editors are waiting for a counter-move of the Allies before 
estimating the results of the Teuton campaign against Rou- 
mania. Yet ‘‘one thing stands out now,” as the New York 
Commercial sees it: 

‘Yon Hindenburg has put the outcome of the war in doubt 
by a single stroke that should have been anticipated by his 
opponents—and was not.” 





TOPICS 


WE should not wish to live in Berlin, altho potatoes are selling for less 
there than in Providence.—Providence Journal. 

IN the reorganization of Europe, if it ever comes, Belgium would prob- 
ably like to become an island.—Atlanta Journal. 

PROBABLY we shall never run for President; but if we ever do we shall 
hurry to shake hands with Hiram Johnson.—Dallas News. 

It is only natural that the fighting in the Drama region, near Monastir, 
should be conspicuous in the theater of war.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Mr. BRYAN may find that he can lead the donkey to water, but that he 
can’t make him drink.— Boston Transcript. 


IN BRIEF 


Ir is now the House of Perhapsburg.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

AT atiy rate, nobody can ever accuse the King of Greece of carrying a 
chip on his shoulder.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

THE American and Mexican conferees could probably reach an agree- 
ment if they wouldn’t drag in the subject of Mexico.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

A “ BUY-A-BALE-OF-COTTON "’ movement these days would have to be prose- 
cuted among millionaires exclusively.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

MAYBE all those Illinois women voted for Mr. Hughes on the assump- 
tion that the Republican chairman was Ella Wheeler Wilcox.—Dallas News. 

THE railroad-strike danger that the President drove away appears to 

have had a return ticket.—Boston Herald. 





THE Adamson Law got the Hook.— 
Philadelphia North American. 


Armies of Balkan Powers ought to be 
healthy—they retire early and often.— 
Wall Street Journal. 

REPUBLICAN leaders will vouch for the 
quality of the California lemon crop.— 


Seymour (Ind.) Republican. 


ENGLAND wishes Charles I. of Austria 
a reign as pleasant as that of her own 
Charles 1.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

THe farmer used to pray for dollar 
wheat; now he lets the consumer do the 
praying.—Paterson Press-Guardian. 


UNDER existing political conditions it is 








\ UKELELE is a mandolin with a press- 
agent.—Boston Transcript. 
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THE Prohibition movement is intended 
to be a dry-cleaning process.—Christian 
Home and School (Erie). 





SOMETIMES a River of Doubt turns out 
to be only the old familiar Salt River. 
—Milwaukee Journal. 

PRESIDENT WILSON 
with a heart in it.”” A 
essential.—Toledo Blade. 

Ir Miss Rankin has the last word in 
The Congressional Record, we hope she 
Columbus Citizen. 


wants ‘justice 
backbone is also 


speaks early. 


BERLIN sees an advantage in the 








almost impossible for the demon rum to 
keep his spirits up.— Washington Post. 

THE way prices keep going up makes 
one wish that when Sir Isaac Newton invented gravitation he had made it 
a little stronger.—Indianapolis News. 

THEY say that the new ruler of Austria is democratic, so, of course, he 
need expect no congratulations from Mr. Hughes until the official count 
is reported.—Philadelphia North American. 

THE parcel post is so cluttered up with mail-order pianos that the 
farmers don’t seem to have a chance to send any butter and eggs 
direct to the consumer.—Boston Transcript. 

THE brotherhoods rest confidently on the proposition that, however 
wise the directors and stockholders may be, they do not know how to 
run a locomotive between two given points.— Washington Star. 

“MILLIONS of dollars lost on the election,’”’ says a New York paper. 
Which is merely a pessimistic way of expressing the fact that millions of 
dollars were won on the election.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

Ir you were a strike organizer or a walking delegate and had a big plan 
to paralyze a great industry and the bosses came along and voluntarily 
raised wages all along the line, wouldn’t it make you mad?—New York 
Morning Telegraph 


THE DEMOCRATIC DONKEY SEEMS HUNGRY FOR MORE TERRITORY. 





evacuation of Monastir, but only after 
its evacuation.— Wall Street Journal. 

THE Germans; according to their own 
places of the highest strategical importance and 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


admission, conquer only 
lose only positions of no strategic value. 

ALL the railroads are going to get together to fight the Adamson Law, 
to find out whether it is a law or just something passed by Congres 
Detroit News. 

IN 1926 they will probably speak gently of the good old days when flour 
was only ten dollars per barrel and shoes cost but, thirty dollars a pair.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 





THE war has doubled the cost of building navy vessels in America. 
Great Britain not only finds them expensive to build, but even more so 
to keep up.—Philadelphia North American. 

GERMANY is said to intend soon to create an independent kingdom out of 
Lithuania, also. This equals the generosity of Artemus Ward, who con- 
tributed to the war all his wife’s relations.—Si. Louis Star. 

THAT heavy demand for cents, nickels, and dimes, which is embarrassing 
the mint managers, looks mighty queer in these days of unparallcled 
prosperity. What do you suppose people can get for such coins?—Indian- 
apolis News 
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THE THREATENED DISRUPTION OF THE ENTENTE 


HE PALL OF SILENCE which has shrouded the 
sudden dismissal of Boris Stiirmer as Prime Minister of 

Russia is now beginning to lift, and it is possible to 

glean a little information about what seems to have been perhaps 
the most momentous crisis of the war. That well-informed 
Socialist paper, the Berner Tagwacht, states that Stiirmer 
was dismissed because he had negotiated, and almost con- 
summated, a separate peace with the Central Powers. But for 
the dramatic and unexampled intervention of the Russian 
people through their representatives in the Duma, Russia, we 
are told, would now be 





out of the war, or even 
in the war again on the 
other side. What effect 
this would have had on 
the military situation 
may easily be imagined. 
The startling suggestion 
that Russia would thus 
desert allies who came 
into the war more or less 
on her account loses 
some of its strangeness 
when we reflect that 
Russia has a _ curious 
habit of changing sides 
in the middle of a war. 
Frederick the Great in 
the Seven Years’ War 
had Russia first for an 
enemy, then as an ally, 
‘and then again as a foe, 
while during the Napole- 
onic wars Europe never 





quite knew from day to 
day whether the Czar was 
fighting for or against the 
French. Some power- 
ful inducement, however, 
must have been held out 


BORIS STURMER, 


Tbe Russian Premier, who would 
have made peace with Germany, but 
failed and was dismissed. 

















to tempt the Russian 
bureaucracy to contemplate such a step in the twentieth 
century; just what it was we do not know, but we can gather 
from the German press the direction in which it lay. For ex- 


ample, the Berlin Vossische Zeitung recently wrote: 


‘‘Let us do away with Germany’s foreign policy as regards 
Russia, for the only serious cause for disagreement is regarding 
Constantinople, unless Russia wishes to secure the destruction 
of Turkey. Germany has no intention of turning Turkey into 
an Australia, but only wishes her to continue as a State, and 
to protect her against aggression. We will do our share in help- 
ing her get rich, but we can not secure that end by ourselves, 
and we are ready to consent to every one taking part in strength- 
ening Turkey as an economic force, so that the Sublime Porte 
may have an open door for every one. Russia’s whole problem 
is how to expand economically, and she must send her goods 
to Turkey. What does she need Constantinople for? If she 
does, we are at cross-purposes, and there can be no possible 
agreement.” ° 


The Berlin organ summed up by holding out the promise to 
Russia of the economie control of Constantinople without the 
actual possession of the citv—a proposal that might tempt a 


practical-minded autocracy, but hardly likely to appeal very 
strongly to the mystical Russian, as it does not restore to Chris- 
tianity that venerated shrine of the Orthodox faith, the ancient 
church of St. Sophia. These hints regarding Constantinople 
were evidently not overwell received by the Russian press, for 
we find the Petrograd Novoye Vremya saying: 


“The question of the fate of Constantinople will be settled 
without the knowledge or participation of the Germans, and 
they had better accustom themselves to this idea” Articles 
about the Dardanelles and Constantinople are only a symptom 
of the extraordinary 
nervousness with which 
the German papers throw 
themselves first to one 
side, then to another, 
seeking for some ray of 
light or issue from this 
predicament. The Ger- 
man public must be 
comforted with fantastic 
hopes, so they speculate 
as to the possibility of 
joint action of Germany 
and Russia on the ques- 
tion of the Straits, even 
at the price of the dis- 
satisfaction which must 
be caused in Constanti- 
nople circles. You see, 
they are disposing of 
Turkish property with- 
out consulting the Turks. 
And the single object of 
all this is to inspire Rus- 
sia with suspicions as to 
the sincerity of British 
policy!” 





The terms offered to 





Boris Stiirmer by Gott- 


lieb von Jagow are stated 


GOTTLIEB VON JAGOW, 


to have been received by PE gaa 
: The Kaiser's Foreign Secretary, who 


the Berner Tageblatt, one offered Russia peace and resigned 


of the strongest pro-Ger- when his effort ended in failure. 








man organs in Switzer- 
land. The Tagebdlatt 
claims inspiration from ‘‘competent sources,”’ and thus details 





the German offer: 


‘Russia is to abandon its aspirations for the hegemony of 
the Balkans and for the possession of Constantinople. In re- 
turn the Dardanelles are to be opened for its merchantmen and 
war-ships in so far as it respects the continuance of Turkey as 
an ally of the Central Powers. 

‘The financial side of the question is to be settled by a mutual 
renunciation of claims for indemnity. 

‘Russia is to receive that part of Bukowina and eastern 
Galicia in which the Ruthenians predominate. It is to get 
Moldavia from Roumania. 

‘**Russia is to cede a certain part of Courland and Lithuania 
to Germany. Armenia is to go to Russia, and Russia is to 
have a free hand toward the Persian Gulf. 

“Turkey is to be indemnified through the reacquisition of 
Egypt. Egypt is to be conquered, via the land-route, by a 
Turkish-German-Austrian army, and the Suez Canal is to be 
put under the control of the Central Powers, as a means of 
holding England in check. ...... 

‘**In ease Russia should not be in a position further to fulfil 
its financial obligations to France, it is advised simply to repu- 
diate these debts to France and to depend in the future upon 
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the German money-lender, who has shown himself to be stronger 
than the French.” 

With the intervention of the Duma, supported by the Ministers 
of War and Marine, the negotiations fell through, and the Rus- 
sian Premier and the German Foreign Minister have been rele- 
gated by their respective sovereigns to private life. Comment 
in the Russian press may be said not to exist, for most of the 
Petrograd papers consist of little more than head-lines and blank 


spaces; the Allied press, too, has been singularly discreet, and 


LIV 























A SURE METHOD 


RUSSIAN FINANCE MINISTER (to Peace You go forward 
child. Then John Bull will come to his senses and give me the 


money I need.”’ —Nebelspalier (Zurich). 


the Daily Chronicle's remarks are typical of the attitude taken 
by the London papers. It says: 

“The fall of Premier Stiirmer was due to criticism on two 
grounds—first, the disorganization of the Russian food-supply; 
secondly,-the alleged attempt to promote a patched-up peace. 
Regatding the latter criticism we can only say that, whatever 
the facts may have been, the history of the past ten days has 
shown that the Duma and the Army are entirely against such 
a peace, and have the same conviction regarding the need of a 
decisive victory as England and France.” 


The Westminster Gazette thus greets the new Premier: 


“Mr. Trepoff’s appointment symbolizes the unity of the crown, 
the people, the Government, and the Duma in a determination 
to earry the war to a victorious issue. Mr. Trepoff stands in 
the public mind for a vigorous prosecution of the war at all costs. 
. . . To those who have watched current opinion in Germany 
for the last six months it has been quite evident that strong 
hopes were built upon concluding a separate peace with Russia.” 

Some editors see a proof of these peace negotiations in the 


condition of affairs in Roumania, where Russian support has 
been conspicuously inadequate, a state of affairs, they argue, 
vould be natural were Russian statesmen expecting an 


Added to this, Mr. Lloyd-George’s remark in the 


whieh 
early peace. 
British House of Commons that he might find it necessary to 
make a statement to the members in secret session, and coupled 
with the retirement of Messrs. Stiirmer and von Jagow, they 
consider that the case is fairly proved. In further confirmation 
of their views they argue that the proclamation of the kingdom 
of Poland did not take place until Germany was convinced that 
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Russia was obdurate. Whatever there may be in these views, 
the very vehemence of Russian official denials is curiously sug- 
gestive. In our last issue we quoted two emanating from Petro- 
grad; here is one given out by the Russian Legation in Bern, 
in answer to the statements of the Berner Tagwacht and the 
Berner Tageblatt. It runs: 

“The Swiss newspapers are repeating news spread by the 
German press to the effect that there is a tendency toward 
peace in Russia. It is even pretended that negotiations have 
been opened. These rumors are completely false, and it can 
only cause astonishment to see the neutral press lending itself 
to the propagation of such news. The news originates with 
journals among which the wish is undoubtedly the father to 
the thought.” 





IRELAND’S GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
INTO OPPOSITION,” said Mr. Redmond, 
**demands’”’ 


66 E GO 
at Waterford, when he formulated his 
upon the Government for immediate action in 

Ireland. 


deals faithfully with Mr. Redmond, and tells us that an attitude 


A sympathetic article in the London New Statesman 


of opposition at Westminster is unnecessary, as Ireland has a 
unique opportunity of obtaining an Irish government of Ireland 
at once if only representative Irishmen will get together and 
decide just what they want. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
has said as much. Meanwhile, says this Socialist weekly, Mr. 


Redmond’s ‘‘demands”’ are not demands at all, but very sensi- 


ble suggestions which should be immediately received: 


‘**It must be realized that in relation to Irish opinion, Mr. 
Redmond was never so much of a moderate as he is now. His 
so-called demands are really suggestions. Certain things ought 
to be done; unless they are done, Sinn Fein will keep the upper 
hand, to the detriment of recruiting. These things include the 
release of the untried prisoners of the Rebellion, the political 
treatment of the prisoners now in penal servitude, the removal 
of power from the Ascendency group in Ireland, and immediate 
preparations for bringing the Home Rule Act into operation.”’ 


After discussing these suggestions in some detail, The New 
Stalesman proceeds to consider the views of Mr. Duke, the new 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, saying: 

“England is unwilling to govern Ireland according to Irish 
ideas; but Ireland, if she will, may govern herself. This seems 
to be the position with regard to the last of Mr. Redmond’s 
demands—that for the operation of Home Rule. ‘Any measure 
of Home Rule’ that may be agreed upon among Irishmen, were 
Mr. Duke's words, nor did he attach to them any proviso about 
eonscription. The Irish members, however, object that com- 
plete unity of opinion is impossible, and the demand for it 
undemocratic; they will retire into opposition and throw the 
onus of ‘settlement’ upon the Government. And certainly En- 
gland, historically, and Mr. Duke’s own party, contemporarily, 
bear the chief responsibility for the existence of Ulster as a bar 
to Home Rule. ‘It was not,’ said Mr. Duke, ‘that the British 
Parliament were not ready to concede Home Rule’—this as- 
sertion, in the light of quite recent history in Ulster, might be 
taken as the height of cruel irony. But Mr. Duke in his 
allusions to Irish disunity, evidently had others besides the 
Covenanters in his mind. The present Home Rule Bill has, in 
fact, lost its charms for the majority of Irishmen; what is 
required at the moment is a Conference—attended not only by 
Mr. Redmond’s supporters, but also by the Sinn-Feiners and 
those Uniqnists of the South and West who accept the principle 
of Home Rule—for the discussion of improvements in the Act 
and the definition of the Irish attitude toward Ulster. The first 
step toward a settlement will‘have been taken when Mr. Redmond, 
as the spokesman of all Ireland. outside of the irreconcilable 
Unionist faction, can present an Irish scheme for Home Rule; 
the next step will depend on the amount of pressure which the 
Irish on the one part and the Government on the other may be 
willing to exercise on the Covenanters. It seems incredible 
that the Natiofalists of Ireland should reject an official English 
assurance, unheard of till now, that they have only to frame 
their own scheme of Home Rule, and it will meet with accep- 
tance in Parliament.”’ 


When we examine the views of ‘the extreme Tories, it seems 
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doubtful if Mr. Duke could make his words good, for the Tories 
in the British Government, led by Lord Lansdowne—himself 
nominally an Irishman—are a formidable influence, and they 
demand that, during the war at any rate, a firm hand be kept 
upon the Ireland they distrust. A typical Tory view is exprest 
by Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, which writes: 


‘Before Ireland will throw her weight into the seale against 
Germany, we are told, she must be ‘free.’ What she means by 
freedom she does not explain, nor do we know. She has for a 
hundred years enjoyed a freedom which is not granted to any of 
the Dominions, whose constitution she pretends would satisfy 
her. She has been vastly overrepresented in the British Parlia- 
ment, which we take to be one practical form of ‘freedom,’ and 
she has been ‘free’ to meddle in: the government of England 
and Seotland as she chose. ...... 

“The Home Rule Bill, which is on the statute-book, and 
which is not likely ever to become a reality, does not and can 
not satisfy her. What does she want, then?” 


Whatever it is she wants, argues Blackwood’s, she must not 
. . . . ?. > 
have it during the war, and she will certainly not be satisfied 


with Home Rule after it: 


““When the Irish enjoyed the blessings of Home Rule they 
joined the French against England. When they enjoyed the 
blessings of Union they joined the Germans against us. There is 
not much difference in the result, and we can say no more than 
that now, as always, England’s difficulty seems to Ireland an 
opportunity to rebel. 

“Nor is it England’s fault that the Home Rule Bill, which 
is on the statute-book, still remains a specimen in a constitu- 
tional museum. It is the Irish themselves who make it an 
impossibility. Were it brought into being at once, it would 
only reawaken the old hostility of North and South. Were it 
acceptable to the Nationalists, which we do not believe it would 
be for a moment, it would still be rejected by the six counties. 
Again, when the Irish demand that they should be as Canada 
or New Zealand, they forget that, the financial independence 
which, those Dominions enjoy is not theirs. The leaders of the 
Nationalist party have devoted themselves heart and soul to 
spoiling the temper of their supporters, and then ery aloud for a 
‘freedom’ which they have always enjoyed.” 





HARDEN’S OLIVE-BRANCH—Devoting the whole of a 
recent number of his paper, the Berlin Zukunft, to an article 
entitled ‘‘Preliminary Examination,’’ Maximilian Harden puts 
up a strong case for an armistice during which both belliger- 
ents can submit their case to an impartial tribunal whose 
decision they shall bind themselves to accept. He considers 
that recent speeches of Viscount Grey are tantamount to an 


invitation to arbitration, and says: 


‘‘Listen, it is a statesman who ‘speaks and not a conceited 
youngster. If we turn a deaf ear or ridicule the offer we shall 
soon hear that Germany’s bad conscience has made it afraid 
to stand before a judge, that Germany’s rapacity dreads a 
just judgment.”’ 


This bold German publicist puts in a passionate plea for 
the removal of all barriers that lie between this ideal and the 
belligerent nations. ‘‘Let the Goddess of Justice alone wield 


the sword until a decision has been arrived at.’’ He continues: 


“Tf blindness started the world conflagration and mistrust 
let loose the furies, the verdict of a tribunal must end the mad 
outburst. If intention, design, or consciousness of guilt can 
be clearly proved, and only in the head of any ruling persons and 
not in the wish or the desire of the people who were startled 
one morning by the news that danger threatened home, hearth, 
and family, and who have since then succumbed to the frenzy 
of war, in that case let the Ministers fight out the feud as the 
three Horatii and Curiatii settled the quarrel between Rome 
and Alba Longa. Let the youth, the manhood, return from 
the bloody field to peace, and let them deliberate first with the 
old men of their own people and then with the trusted repre- 
sentatives of their enemies of yesterday as to how the awful 
wo of the nations can be alleviated, and how the deep wound on 
the breast of mankind ean be healed.” 


ROUMANIA’S CRITICAL POSITION 


HE FATE OF ENGLAND is linked with that of 
Roumania, says a pessimistic article in Reynolds’s News- 
paper, a London weekly which has often proved itself 
a discriminating critic and in possession of information regarding 
what is going on behind the scenes. Reynolds's evidently expects 
that things are apt to go hard with King Ferdinand’s armies, 
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THE FIRST ROUMANIAN WAR-VIEW. 


These blazing oil-wells were set on fire by the Roumanians in their 
retreat from Constanza. 











and it blames the British Government for not foreseeing what 


the course of events would be. It says: 


“Tt is well that the British public should realize the length 
of the war as well as the fact that the future of the British 
Empire is now being settled on the plains of Roumania. No 
amount of special pleading on the part of the apologists for the 
Government can alter this fact. 

‘“‘Nothing since the beginning of the war has happened, nor 
is anything likely to have a more powerful effect in the whole 
position, than the threatened crushing of Roumania. It is not 
only that Germany will get as much wheat and oil in the new 
territory as will keep them going for another year, but it will lend 
strength to the hands of that arch-German spy, King Con- 
stantine, at a moment when it is essential to the Allies’ position 
that Venizelos be materially strengthened. 

‘““As we stated last week, the British Government weren’t 
without full warning of the catastrophe likely to happen unless 
proper and adequate steps were taken to provide for the threat- 
ened German onslaught. But like so many other things in this 
war, the British Government only woke up to the dangers of 
the situation whén it was too late.” 


The opinion of Reynolds’s coincides very largely with tha: of 
Dr. E. J. Dillon, the veteran foreign publicist, who is Irish 
by birth but Russian by residence. Writing in the London 
Daily Telegraph, he urges the Allies to afford all the help in 
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their power to the Latin Kingdom, which, he alleges, Ger- 
is determined to overrun even at a disproportionate 
cost. While he takes a hopeful view of a situation which is a 
source of anxiety’ and grave concern in all the Allied capitals, 
he thinks that no sacrifice on the part of the Entente is too 
He says: 


many 


great to save Roumania from the fate of Servia. 


‘In the deliberate judgment of the few who possess accurate 
knowledge of the driving forces of the war and a keen feeling 
for the politico-military necessities of the moment, Roumania 
is become the pivot of the European campaign. Circumstance, 
not choice, has made it so. Tested by accepted standards, by 
comparison of belligerents’ resources, or even by the purely mili- 
tary consequences of recent events, this statement is undoubtedly 
paradoxical. For we have been repeatedly assured that so long 
as Roumania’s armies are intact the loss of her territory can be 
logically proved to be of little moment to the Allies, and even 
to be positively disadvantageous to the enemy. 

‘**But to reason on these lines in Roumania’s case to-day 
would be misleading and dangerous. I venture to emphasize 
this view, because it is based upon varied and carefully sifted 
data, and is therefore well worthy of the attention of those 
upon whom prompt and energetic action depends. Events are 
certain to bear it out, in whatever direction they may point.” 


He next discusses the military situation in some detail and 
regards the recent arrival of Russian troops, after a strange 
delay, as offering a sure obstacle to any overwhelming sweep on 
the part of von Falkenhayn. But he thinks that— 

** However difficult the invasion of Roumania seems, and is, 
Hindenburg may deem it well worth while to attempt it re- 
peatedly at a seemingly prohibitive cost, and for this eventuality 
it behooves the Allied nations to be prepared. Unwonted 
promptitude and thoroughness on their part are essential to suc- 
cess. Russia, having discerned this, is now doing her part, and 
during the past few days has been dispatching troops which the 
enemy hoped would never come. It would be contrary to public 
interest to disclose the number, but it may be permissible to say 
that it represents a very liberal contribution to the undertaking. 

**In short, all the Allied Governments are strenuously exert- 
ing themselves to belie the popular proverb that prevention is 
better than cure. And this is as it should be. For to frustrate 
Hindenburg’s scheme no efforts can be too strenuous, nc sacri- 
fices too costly, because, as already stated, the bearings of the 
Roumanian campaign are become so far-reaching and varied 
that they can no longer be gaged by the standards of strategy, 
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nor by those political criteria still in vogue which were hitherto 
looked upon as infallible.” 

The tone of the German press, especially of the military 
organs, confirms Dr. Dillon’s surmise that Marshal von Hinden- 
burg is determined to achieve a successful decision in the South- 
east. For example, the Berlin Kreuzzeitung, long the organ of 
the military, has an article from the pen of Professor Theodor 
Schiemann, in which he offers Roumania the alternatives of 
peace or annihilation: 

‘*Either Roumania sues for peace, and receives it at our 
hands on the terms which we deem desirable, in view of the 
world position and our economic and military necessities, or she 
remains in the sphere of influence of the Entente, and experi- 
ences the horrors of war in her own country. In this latter 
ease, she is bound eventually to share the fate of Servia—a King 
in exile, her soldiers serving the stranger as mercenaries, and a 
country forced to yield to the conqueror all that he may require.” 





OUR RESPONSIBILITY FOR U-BOAT WAR—The German 
Govérnment has collected all the correspondence between Berlin 
and Washington on the submarine issue and published it as 
an official White Book. The issue of this paper has been fruit- 
ful of comment in the Berlin press, and Captain Persius, writing 
in the Berliner Tageblatt, holds America responsible for all that 
has occurred to make submarine warfare dangerous to the 
traveler at sea. He writes: 

“The Government of the United States had it in their power 
to destroy all differences of opinion at their source, and do away 
with all the difficulties of submarine war. If only they had 
undertaken to guarantee that no merchant ship would be armed, 
Germany would then, on her part, have undertaken that no 
merchant ship should be attacked without warning. 

**On February 8, 1915, the German Government transmitted 
a memorandum to this effect to the United States and to all 
other neutral countries. Her point of view is unassailable. 
Unfortunately, the Government of the United States did not 
reply to this message. We hope we shall not again have to 
pass through such a correspondence. 

“*We have constantly emphasized the declaration of the Ger- 
man Government, that war between Germany and the United 
States would be inexcusable. This ought to receive the con- 
sent of the German people. We have exprest our confidence 
that our Government would find a way out of the labyrinth of 
international law which is compatible with a peace policy.” 














THE PERFECT NEUTRAL. 


President Wilson dispassionately studying the submarine question. 
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A “LAND BATTLE-SHIP” THAT WOULD OUT-TANK THE *° TANKS.” 

















A GIGANTIC BATTLE-MACHINE 


HE BRITISH ‘‘TANKS” have set the engineers to 

thinking. Is there any limit in size to the motor-driven, 

armored machine? One competent engineer, at least, 
thinks it possible to build motor-cars with wheels two hundred 
feet in diameter that will travel one hundred miles per hour. Such 
“land battle-ships” would need no guns; they would crush and 
demolish everything in their path. If ‘‘war is hell,”’ then the 
land battle-ship of the future is to be the head devil. Possibly 
a terror on paper, where this monster still remains, would not 
be worth a serious thought if it were not fathered by a reputable 
engineer—a man whose inventions have already brought him 
fame—Mr. Frank Shuman. In The Popular Science Monthly 
(New York, December), Mr. Shuman writes thus under the 
title, ‘‘ The Giant Destroyer of the Future”’ 


“There is no good engineering reason why an enormous 
wheeled structure, heavily armored and capable of traveling at 
high speed, should not wage the battles of the future. Tech- 
nically, it is a far easier task to design and build a superdread- 
nought than a wheeled destroyer to run on solid ground. The 
ocean is a vast, level expanse. There are no hills and valleys. 
Water is the same in density everywhere. But land varies 
from the hardest rock to the softest quagmire. Here we have 
the reason why we still oppose armies against each other instead 
of machines. 

‘*Undeniable as these difficulties are, it seems to me that they 
could be overcome by boldly designing a machine of such 
dimensions and of such energy that it could travel over ordinary 
land much as an automobile travels over a country road. A 
hill fifty feet high would be to that machine what a six-inch 
ridge of clay would be to an automobile; a swamp would no 
more hinder its course than half a foot of mud would stop a 
touring-car. Its speed would be at least one hundred miles 
an hour on the long, level, sandy beaches along our coasts. And 
even over rough inland country it would rush far more swiftly 
than any touring-car on a poor road. Indeed, in its speed would 
lie its destructive possibilities. The impact of a heavy mass 
moving with the velocity of an express-train would be irresistible. 
It could mow down everything before it with the relentlessness 
of a steam-roller. Guns would not be required to rout an enemy. 
An army would be as helpless in offering resistance as a flock of 
geese in the path of an automobile. 

‘Tt is impossible within the limits of a short article to describe 
this machine which I have conceived in all its details. Picture 
to yourself, however, a self-propelled machine, comprising three 
wheels and a heavily armored body or car. There are two 
wheels, one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet in diameter 


in front, and a single smaller steering-wheel in the rear. The 
entire structure is short, so that the turning radius will be small. 

*““No doubt you are familiar with the military masts of our 
American battle-ships. They are latticed towers, not unlike 
cages. They are thus constructed so that whole sections of the 
latticework may be shot away; but the remaining portions will 
still support the mast. 

‘*So I would build the wheels of my war-machine. Why not 
armor them instead? They would weigh far too much—thousands 
of tons, in fact. But the hub I would armor—and heavily. There 
the spokes would be concentrated so thickly that they might 
be shot away in great numbers. Besides, the hub and axle 
must be well protected. Therefore the center of each wheel 
would be a mass of armor as thick as that of a battle-cruiser. 

‘‘The two front wheels of this war-machine would have to be 
spaced about three hundred feet apart. They would have a 
tread about twenty feet wide—in other words, about as wide 
as an ordinary room. I would make them of steel plates four 
inches thick, bolted together in sections. 

‘*Sinece the machine is to destroy by virtue of its inherent 
energy and not by means of guns, it would have a comparatively 
small car—a ear which would not rise above the tops of the 
front wheels, which would be heavily armored, and which would 
serve primarily as a housing for the engines. The crew would be 
small—not more than perhaps thirty men. 

‘IT am fully aware that the problem of obtaining engines 
which will give this war-machine a speed of one hundred miles 
an hour is not easily solved. But if thousands of horse-power 
can be developed by the engines of pitching and rolling battle- 
ships, it is not unreasonable to suppose that competent engineers 
ean be found to design and build steam-engines of twenty 
thousand horse-power, fed by oil-fired boilers.”’ 


Mr. Shuman reminds us that front wheels one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred feet in diameter would make less than 
fifteen.turns to the mile. This, he says, simplifies the matter 
of absorbing shocks. If a racing automobile leaps into the air 
when it strikes a pebble, because the spring suspension has not 
time to respond, it is obvious that the land battle-ship must be 
provided with strong yet sensitive shock-absorbers. To quote 


further on this point: 


‘“The shock that would be experienced in knocking down a 
small factory building would certainly not be as great as the 
shock that must be absorbed as a modern fifteen-inch naval 
gun suddenly recoils after discharge. If cylinders filled with 
oil can check the terrifie recoil of a big gun, they can also act as 
shock-absorbers on a land war-machine. And so they can be 
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imagined or the machine-—huge cylinders, three feet in diameter, 
filled with oil, which would resist the pressure of pistons on the 
axle. 

“The weight of the entire structure would be probably five 
thousand tons. Since the machine is to batter down everything 
in iis path, there are to be suspended from the front of the 
machine a series of heavy weights, each weighing several tons. 
The weights may be raised or lowered. When dropt into 
position their impact at high speed would level everything 
before them. 

“Terrible as this contrivance would be, it would not be able 
to withstand bombardment by 16-inch Skoda or Krupp guns. 
It is not intended for that. Ordinary field-artillery will not 
stop it. Its sole purpose is to move up and down an enemy’s 
country, to make a whole region untenable, to crush down 
resistance offered by ordinary field-fortifications. Mines will 
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move, there is a rending and a crushing. And so, everything 
is leveled before the war-machine—walls of earth or masonry, 
houses big and little, railway stations, and signal-bridges,”’ 





STORED ENERGY IN ATOMS 


ROWTH OF OUR KNOWLEDGE the 
internal constitution of matter is discust by Dr. Willett 
L. Hardin, of Los Angeles, Cal., in an address before 
section of the American Chemical 
(New York, November 10). He 


concludes that the question of atomic structure is one of the 


coneerning 


the Southern California 


Society, printed in Science 


most fundamental problems of science, and hints that as we 


near its solution we may also be 





near to the means of unlocking great 
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stores of energy now unavailable. 
Says Dr. Hardin: 

“The first great advance in the 
determination of the nature of the 
atom has been made. Much work 
is now being done, but much re- 
mains to be done before we ean as- 
sume a definite structure to the 
atom. Various hypothetical struc- 


tures have been suggested. . . . Vari- 
ous theories have been suggested to 
account for the stability of atoms 
with rotating electrons. . A more 
accurate knowledge of the nature of 
the atom will probably be necessary 
before its stability can satis- 
factorily explained. 

‘Tn the disintegration of the radio- 
elements we have definite evidence 
of the changes of various elements 
into other elements. These transfor- 
mations have brought into promi- 
nence again the problem of how the 
various chemical elements have been 
built up, and the problem of trans- 
mutation again becomes a legitimate 
problem for the chemist to investi- 
gate. When we consider the un- 
paralleled amount of potential energy 
associated with the atom, and the 
intimate relation of radiant energy 
and electricity to atomic structure; 
and when we consider that the sup- 
ply of energy is the most fundamen- 
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be planted to blow up the destroyer. Mines do not prevent 
a battle-ship from venturing upon the sea. Moreover, the 
maneuvering power of the land war-machine will be such that it 
may change its course wilfully with such rapidity that a whole 
countryside would have to be blown up in order to affect it. 

‘*Tmagine yourself standing at one front. wheel of this machine. 
Comparatively you would be no bigger than a baby standing 
beside the driving-wheel of a passenger-locomotive. Far above 
you would be the maze of spokes constituting the latticed wheel. 
Perched midway between the two gigantic front wheels, as tall 
as many a moderate sized office-building, would be the ship- 
shaped armored ear for the engines and the crew. You reach 
it by means of an elevator resembling that in which miners 
rise from deep coal-mines. Once in the ear, you might fancy 
yourself in the engine-room of a ship; there is no difference so 
far as general appearances go. With the commander you step 
into the conning-tower—a circular, armored chamber well 
forward, dominating the entire landscape. 

“The commander gives a signal. The machine moves. It 
gains headway. Soon it travels at express-train speed. A mile 
ahead is a densely wooded park. In a minute the machine 
reaches it. Does it stop or swerve? It plunges on. ‘Trees 
are crunched as if they are mere weeds. You look back in the 
wake of the machine. It is as if a storm had laid low every 
poplar and elm. And yet the machine is not even scratched. 
An enemy village occupied by enemy soldiers lies in front. The 
machine speeds on toward it. It reaches them. Houses are 
battered down as if they were made of paper. Whercver the 
weights that dangle down in front strike, wherever the wheels 





tal problem with which mankind is 
concerned, and that the energy which supplies the world to-day 
is being derived largely from a rapidly diminishing supply of fuel 
stored up in the past, it is evident that atomic structure is 
one of the most fundamental problems with which science is 
concerned. 

“I know it would be presumptive to assume that we shall 
sometime be able to utilize the energy which is stored up in the 
atom, and, on the other hand, it would be equally presumptive 
to assume that the atom is the barrier beyond which science 
ean not go. The history of science contains numerous examples 
of these barriers which have been placed by scientists themselves, 
and which in many cases have fallen before the conquest of these 
same scientists. Maxwell said the ‘atom is incapable of growth 
or decay, of generation or destruction.’ We now know that 
certain atoms are disintegrating and new atoms forming con- 


tinually. Less than a century ago scientists assumed that a 
‘vital force’ was essential in the formation of organic com- 
pounds. To-day thousands of such compounds are being 


synthesized in the laboratory, and many useful products are 
being made which, so far as known, the ‘vital force’ has never 
produced. When Hertz succeeded in producing electromagnetic 
waves, which are now the basis of wireless telegraphy and tel- 
ephony, he thought it would be impossible to make use of such 
waves to transmit signals to any great distance. And so on, 
the unknown and apparently the unknowable of one generation 
may become the commonplace knowledge of the next. We do 
not know to what extent we shall be able to solve the mysteries 
of the atom, and we are unable even to predict the consequences 
of such a discovery. We know that the problem is beset with 
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almost insurmountable difficulties, and that our knowledge 
on the subject can never reach finality. 

“The interior of the atom is the common ground where 
chemistry and physics meet, and there is probably no problem 
before the scientific world to-day that offers greater difficulty 
or promises greater reward than that of determining the nature 
and arrangement of the constituents of the atom, and the 
laws which govern their motion. The discoveries already 
made in this direction have broadened the range of scientific 
research, and advanced our knowledge one step farther into 
the mysteries of nature; and it is largely the mastery of man 
over the laws of nature which marks the progress of the world.” 





AN EXPENSIVE ANIMAL 


HE ONLY WILD ANIMAL that liyes under the same 
roof with man is the rat. We pay for his keep, altho 
we are not on friendly terms with him. In return, he 

plagues us in many ways: he gnaws our walls and furniture, 
steals our food, and, above all, is active in the spread of disease. 
The annual rat-bill of the United States for food alone is esti- 
mated by Mary Dudderidge, writing in The Forecast (New York, 
November), at one hundred and sixty millions of dollars. The 
yat not only disseminates bubonic plague, but carries tapeworms, 
trichine, flukes, roundworms, and other parasites, besides being 
suspected as an active agent in communicating leprosy and in- 
fantile paralysis. It can gnaw through any common building- 
material except stone, hard brick, cement, glass, and iron. It 
destroys whole fields of grain, climbs trees to steal fruit, eats 
both fowls and their eggs, and destroys game. It steals costly 
furs and laces for its nests, when it can get them. Much of 
our annual loss by fire is due to the rat, and he also starts floods 
by’ burrowing in dams and levees. He is a great traveler, and 
is fond of living on shipboard, tho, fortunately, he journeys 
little by rail. Finally, his fecundity is prodigious, the fond 
mother presenting him with numerous additions to the family 
circle sometimes as frequently as once a month. 

The modern way of attacking the rat, this writer continues, 
“is to build it out.’’ The rat-proofing of buildings is described 


bonie plague was officially announced in June, 1914, will, it is 
estimated, run into the millions. Many of the buildings of the 
old régime were made rat-proof at comparatively small cost by 
a change in the foundations, but the historic St. Louis Hotel, 
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GUNNING FOR RATS 











one of the most famous buildings of the South, had to be saeri- 
ficed to sanitary science, as the cost of making it rat-proof was 
prohibitive. 

‘‘Conecrete is the greatest aid in rat-proof construction, and 
in San Francisco, after the city had been threatened with bu- 
bonic plague in 1907, nearly six million and a half square yards of 
it were laid in sidewalks, basements, areas, stables, and chicken 

yards. Fortunately, concrete is fairly cheap, and 
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A SACRIFICE TO THE WAR ON RATS. 


making it rat-proof was prohibitive. 
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The famous old St. Louis Hotel, New Orleans, being torn down, because the cost of 


little skill or special knowledge is required to mix 
and lay it. Next in importance to concrete is 
wire netting heavy enough to resist the teeth of 
rats. This also is inexpensive, and by the aid of 
these two materials old buildings can often be rat- 
proofed at little cost. bin eis 

“Buildings where food is stored or handled, 
such as warehouses, markets, factories, naturally 
need to be constructed with special care. . . . Not 
only rat-proof construction, but internal rat-proof- 
ing is needed. If rats gain access to a rat-proof 
building and find food and breeding-places there, 
it may be very difficult to get them out again. 
Therefore it is important that when food is stored 
in large quantities it should be put in rat-proof 
receptacles. aie 2 

‘In addition to being excluded from buildings, 
rats must be deprived of food and nesting-places 
outside. Any heap of rubbish will provide a home 
for a rat, while garbage serves it excellently as 
food, and stable-refuse furnisles it with both bed 
and board. The sanitary disposal of garbage and 
manure is as important in the control of the rat 
as in that of the fly. Wooden sidewalks are not 
to be tolerated in any town that wants to be free 
from rodents, as underneath them comfortable 
homes can be constructed. The only thing to do 








as ‘‘a cheap form of insurance against fire and pestilence.’ To 
quote Miss Dudderidge further: 


“The rat-proofing of old buildings naturally costs more 
than original rat-proof construction, and often there is noth- 
ing that can be done except to tear down and rebuild, an 
expensive proceeding in a city having many*old wooden struc- 
tures. The total cost of rat-proofing New Orleans, where bu- 


is to replace them with cement, cinders, or gravel.” 

The rat-proofing of a water-front is a problem of extreme dif- 
ficulty, and unless precautions are taken, every port will be an 
open door for rats. The disinfection of ships is difficult and 
expensive. Various kinds of traps are used on lines running 
from ship to shore, but since the animal is a good swimmer, 
it ean not be prevented from landing by any such means. 
Rat-proofing one port simply drives the rats to another; 
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the problem can only be solved by international action.. The 
writer adds: 


‘“‘When rats get into rat-proof buildings, we have to resort 
to traps and poison to get them out, the former being the least 
objectionable. In the use of traps it must be borne in mind 
that the rat is extremely cautious and will not enter strange- 
looking contrivances in search of food if plenty of other nourish- 
ment that is not open to suspicion is available. The trap should 
be strong enough so that the rat can not force its head between 
the wire and escape, and [should be dipt in boiling water or 
smoked before being,set, to kill the human smell, or that of 
rats previously caught. It should not be placed in an open 
space, but along the wall or in a narrow runway, for the rat’s 
vision is somewhat defective in the daytime, and, depending on 
its whiskers as a guide, it has to keep close to some wall or 
other boundary. Fish makes an excellent bait, but any odorous 
edible different from the animal’s customary diet is likely to 
attract it. Poisoning should not be resorted to in dwellings, 
and some of the most efficient poisons are so dangerous that 
they should be used only by experts. oP enere 

“Dogs, cats, weasels, and ferrets are all useful, but the 
ordinary house-cat is too well fed to care for such diet, and if 
not inured to the hard things of life is not equal to a combat 
with a full-grown brown rat. Non-poisonous snakes have been 
employed with considerable success in warehouses.”’ 





IS THE BUBBLE-FOUNTAIN SAFE? 
HE “BUBBLE-FOUNTAIN” 


the last word in sanitary science, so far as the public 
Yet a 
investigation made at the University of Wisconsin shows that 
this device was probably an agent in infecting a whole dormitory 
at that institution and that it may be a very active factor in 


has been regarded as 


supply of drinking water is concerned. recent 


transmitting disease. In the dancing jet of water that seems so 


attractive, the germs of disease may dance; and they may 
collect in the jet instead of flowing away. The investigators 
recommend that the jet be inclined at an angle, in which ease, 
they aver, there is no danger that bacteria will collect in the 
water. 
Medical Association (Chicago, November 11): 


Says an editorial writer in The Journal of the American 


“The circumstance of an epidemic of streptococeus tonsillitts 
two years ago in one of the dormitories of the University of 
Wisconsin unexpectedly directed suspicion to the bubble- 
fountains in the building. The water pressure in them was so 
low that it was scarcely possible to drink from the bubbler 
without touching the metal portions with the lips. An exam- 
ination of the fountains showed them to be heavily contaminated 
with streptococci. Positive results were obtained from the 
surface of the fountain, from the inside and from the water 
discharged, but the city water-supply by which they were oper- 
ated gave no evidence of these organisms. These facts led 
to an extensive bacteriologic investigation of the hygiene of the 
bubble-fountain in general by Pettibone, Bogart, and Clark, of 
the University of Wisconsin Laboratory of Medical Bacteriology. 
From this it appears that the bubble fountains may become a 
factor in transmitting disease. 

“The facts of the Wisconsin investigation are surprizing 
as well as unexpected. A survey of all fountains of the uni- 
versity showed the presence of streptococci in over 50 per cent. 
of the total number. . . . In an experimental bubble-fountain, 
Bacillus prodigiosus when introduced either by means of a pipette 
or by the moistened lips remained in the water from two to 
135 minutes, depending partly on the height of the ‘bubble.’ 

** The explanation of this finding seems to be clear. Most of the 
organisms are flushed away in the water-stream; but some 
remain dancing in the column much as a ball dances on the 
garden fountain, even tho the bubble be increased to the im- 
practicable height of 4 inches. To avoid this difficulty, always 
present in the vertical column of spouting water, a simple 
fountain with a tube at an angle of 50 degrees from the vertical 
was constructed. B. prodigiosus was never found in the culture 
plates from this type of fountain, even when samples were taken 
immediately after the intentional introduction of the organisms. 

“The Wisconsin investigators believe that a jet of water 
from a tube erected at an angle of 15 degrees or more from 
the vertical and with an adequate collar guard to prevent pos- 
sible contact with the orifice is adequate.” 
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MALARIA AND CROPS 


ARMERS IN MALARIAL DISTRICTS are 
shown by the United States Department of Agriculture 
that it is to their business interest to adopt preventive 


being 


measures. Malaria on a plantation, we are assured by D. L. 
Van Dine, of the United States Bureau of Entomology, who 
The Scientific Monthly (New York, 
to the 
The more sickness the less work, and the less work 


writes on the subject in 


November), means the annual loss of a definite sum 
planter. 
the lower the cash return. Malaria may seriously lower profits 
or even turn a profit into a loss. This being the case, the ex- 
penditure of money to wipe out malaria is as legitimate as if it 
were to pay for new farm machinery or for the fertilization of 
In a survey made on a plantation in Madison Parish, 
has definitely shown that $6,500 
—$2,200 from 
sickness and $4,300 from inefficiency due to the malady. 


Mr. Van Dine: 


soil. 
Louisiana, the Department 
actual 
Writes 


was lost in one year through malaria 


“The principal effects of malaria upon farming are a reduction 
in the net profits on the crops grown and reduced values from 
the non-development of farm lands. Herrick (1903) mentions 
these losses, as applied to Southern agriculture, and Howard 
(1909) emphasizes the economic loss from malaria by figures 
which are startling. He estimates that there is an annual loss 
in the United States through this disease of not than 
$100,000,000. 

“The rural nature of malaria places the larger portion of the 
loss from the disease upon the farming class. The disease is 
more prevalent in the South than in other regions of the United 
States. The higher prevalence in the South is due to the larger 
areas of swamp and undrained lands, and lands subject to over- 
flow which offer favorable breeding-places for the mosquitoes 
that convey the disease; to the longer season of high tempera- 
tures which favors mosquito development and which increases 
the length of the active season of the disease, and to the presence 
in larger numbers of an indifferent race which is tolerant of the 
disease. Altho the losses from malaria have been appreciated 
for many years, the exact manner in which the disease operates 
against farm profits is not generally understood. 

“In 1913 the Bureau of Entomology undertook a detailed 
study of the relation of malaria to agriculture in the South. The 
ultimate object of the study is the prevention of malaria on the 
farm. The investigation is based on the idea that the preven- 
tion involves measures for the control of malaria mosquitoes 
which are practicable under the usual farming conditions. In 
the absence of definite information on the relation of the disease 
to farming, the primary work dealt mainly with the exact 
manner in which malaria operates against the net profits from 
farm crops. The study is an intensive one and its scope extends 
no further than the strictly agricultural and biological phases 
of the problem. The effort is to obtain concrete and fundamental 
information as a basis for an extensive application of measures 
for prevention. It is believed that the first step is to secure 
definite data on the manner in which malaria affects agriculture. 

** During the course of the investigation it has been determined 
that the important losses from malaria on a plantation are 
sustained through the loss in time and the reduced efficiency of 
the labor at the season of the year when the labor is most needed 
to work and to harvest the crops. The prevailing system of 
plantation labor in the South is the negro tenant-system, and 
the prevention of malaria among the tenants is considered the 
most important point in the problem of preventing the disease 
on a plantation. In the tenant-system, the family is the unit 
in contrast to the day-wage system, where the individual is the 
unit. The family was, therefore, made the unit in the study.” 


less 


A large part of Mr. Van Dine’s paper is taken up with detailed 
descriptions of the methods of investigation, which need not be 
quoted here. The net loss from malaria was figured by deduct- 
ing the periods when there was a labor surplus, when such a 
loss was immediately filled. But during four months in the 
year, at least, malarial sickness oceurs at the very period when 
there is a deficiency of labor and when the demands of the crops 
Neglect at these periods is serious and may 


spell crop-failure. 


are greatest. 















































CHARACTERISTIC 
Mark Twain’s ‘‘in its self-made success out of humble 
and difficult origins.” 
died in California on November 


Post sees him. ‘*‘What 
Mark Twain, the Pacific 
and the Yukon were to 
Jack London;”’ but the 
writer here stops short 
of carrying the compari- 
son further, feeling ‘‘it 
would be idle to assert 
that London coined out 
of the 


high literary values at- 


his experience 
tained by the great Mis- 
He 


London 


sourian.”” is frank 
to eall “the 
most engaging figure in 
the younger ranks of 
American writers,’’ and 
eredits him with ‘‘the 
gift, rare among our suc- 
cessful authors, of per- 
sonality.”” He must be 
taken as the founder of 
our ‘‘enormous school of 
red-blooded writers of 
fietion,”’ and for this rea- 
son he is, perhaps, ‘the 
best-known of American 
writers abroad, especial- 
ly in Russia’’; because 
the ‘‘foreigners choose 
take the 


strength of his work as 


to primitive 


typically American.” 
The difference between 
London and his succes- 
sors, according to this 


critic, is that in them 
“the gusto and_ the 
‘punch’ are machine- 


made and made to or- 
der,” while in him ‘they 
were the immediate ex- 
pression of an abound- 
ing and winning vitali- 


ty.’ Further: 


‘‘He was more genu- 
ine than the primitive 
heroes of his own stories, 


because he was more 
many-sided and more 
human. His socialism, 


for instance, was the ex- 


pression at the same time of a love of combat and freedom and 
justice and of a generous sympathy for the weak and the un- 
This may not be in harmony with his predilection 
as a writer for the brute strength of man. and his preoccupa- 
tion with the chronicles of tooth and claw, but it adds to the 
attractiveness of the big-muscled, clear-eyed, and warm-hearted 


fortunate. 


the 


JACK LONDON 


AMERICAN CAREER; like 
knew. 
This literary figure in this country that 


22, as the New York Evening 


Mississippi and the West were to 


was Jack London, who .« 


press agent. . oR 
“Popular opinion is justified in 





personality that the general public visualized and his friends 
Not since the death of Mark Twain has there been a 


was productive of so much 


newspaper copy, legitimately and not through the wiles of the 


regarding ‘The Call of the 
Wild,’ published  thir- 

















FOUNDER OF THE “ RED-BLOOD”™ SCHOOL, 
Jack London, like Walt Whitiaan, * turned life into literature without the inter- 
vention of the refining processes of schools and colleges,’’ says the Brooklyn Eagle, 
‘‘ but the differences between the two men are more notable than the resemblances.” 


teen years ago and quite 
early in his literary ca- 
reer, as the best of his 


tales. While the zest 
of life, the love of ad- 
venture in the open, 
remained with him to 


the end, the original im- 
pulse became in later 
years too much overlaid 
with generalization and 
formula drawn out of 
books. His brief and 
sporadic studies at col- 
lege and his reading in 
economics and popular 
sociology tended toward 
a self-conscious primi- 
tiveness. He became 
too fond of speaking of 
male-strength instead 
of men, and his strong 
lovers were too prone to 
address the object of 
their affections as ‘my 
mate’ or ‘my woman,’ 
suggestive more of a 
training in the princi- 
ples of sex education 
and the biological re- 
sponsibilities of citizen- 
ship than of the unre- 
flecting impulses of the 
truly primitive nature. 
The hero of his ‘Sea 
Wolf’ is a methodical 
superman; not so much 
one of Nietzsche's un- 
conscious blond beasts 
as a man who has read 
Nietzsche and acts up 
toformula. Better than 
these sophisticated 
primitives are the genu- 
inely simple types of 
one of his-very earliest 
books, ‘The God of His 
Fathers,’ in which the 
simple elements of strug- 
gle, of human endur- 
anee and loyalty and 
sacrifice, are projected 
with almost childlike 
directness against the 
white desolation of the 
Far North which Lon- 
don added to the geog= 
raphy of literature.” 


The 





autobiographic 





script to his adventurous career 
if probably not the last, of his 


man.’”’ 


is well brought out by a writer in the New York Tribune, 


which is found in 
stories, ‘The Turtles 


It is a kind of summary of all that goes before 


nature of London's work 
who 


says that ‘‘none but he himself could have written the post- 


the latest, 
of Tas- 
“the 
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call of the wild, the lure of the dangers and daring and hard- 
ships beyond the salvage of civiu.ation, the romance of derring- 
do.” The Tribune writer tempers his commendations: 


‘‘He wrote far more than will be good for his future reputa- 
tion, and he failed to make the best of his talent and of the 
opportunities it brought him. With them he might so easily 
have overcome the remaining handicap of his early years in 
training and education. He read indiscriminately, he failed to 
acquire the standards against whose disappearance Mr. Brown- 
ell warned us only the other day. To the last, culture and 
‘highbrow’ were synonymous to him, states of mind to be sus- 
pected, scorned, and combated. He might have gone so much 
further but for this partial blindness of his—how far has been 
proved by that other rover of the earth, Joseph Conrad. He 
might have been a great writer; as it is, he will be remembered 
only as a picturesque one—as one of the most picturesque fig- 
ures in the history of literature, as an example, also, of what 
even this imperfect democracy of ours which he hated can do 
fora man. The limitations of his success were his own alone. 
And even here we must stop with a mark of interrogation, for 
Jack London died on the threshhold of the fulness of his years.” 





A PLAY NEW YORK REJECTED 


EW YORK WOULDN’T WEAR “‘The Yellow Jacket”’ 

when it was first offered, but nearly every country of 

Europe has since donned it, with the rest of the globe 
still to hear from. ‘‘The Yellow Jacket” is, of course, the play 
written by Mr. J. Harry Benrimo and Mr. George C. Hazelton, 
and a contributor to the New York Times declares that it is 
the first play written in America to have been performed broad- 
east over Europe. His enthusiasm then adds that thereafter 
“it was carried to the uttermost parts of the civilized earth 
by its own momentum.” But with all this background ef 
history New York theater managers so far see in it profits only 
warranting a series of matinée performances. These are being 
given at the Cort Theater by Mr. and Mrs. Coburn and their 
eompany, some of whom were in the original cast. The country 
at large has been more hospitable to the piece, and the Coburns 
have taken it into many fields. The play is unusual in that it 
is carried out, so far as possible for Western audiences, in the 
conventions of the Chinese theater. Scenes are enacted that 
would tax the ingenuity of the most modern and resourceful 
of producers, but the simplest means are employed and the 
By this 
deus ex machina the hero, Wu Hoo Git, left orphaned when he is 


audience is asked by a Chorus to imagine the rest. 


a baby, is conducted through a long series of adventures by 
which he acquires wisdom and attains the Yellow Jacket, the 
symbol of temporal power. 
is the Property Man, who, with the bored detachment of long 
custom, supplies the actors with implements from his property- 
box while his own thoughts roam afield. 

The Times writer describes the fame of the play as ‘“‘like the 


The popular feature of a long cast 


concentric wavelets set in motion by a pebble cast into a pool; 
when the drama was tossed into the troubled theatrical waters 
of 1912 ripples of interest spread out and lapped foreign shores.”’ 
Requests came for the play, and the story given in The Times 
is that of ‘‘the strange spectacle . .. of foreign producers 
inviting an American author to bring his drama to them.” 
Here it is: 


“‘London, of course, was the first foreign city to evince an 
interest in ‘ The Yellow Jacket,’ and in the spring of 1913, some 
months after New York first tasted of its exotic delights, Benrimo 
went to the British capital to arrange for its production. Charles 
Frohman had applauded the play here, and had remarked 
prophetically that it would make the circuit of the globe; and 
so it was his Duke of York’s Theater that was chosen as the 
seene of its London triumph. It was a conceit of Benrimo’s 
that ‘The Yellow Jacket’ should be done in His Majesty’s 
Theater with the august Sir Herbert Tree in Arthur Shaw’s 
role of the Property Man; the thought of the distinguished 
Shakespearian actor handling properties on his own stage pleased 








the author mightily, but cireumstances prevented. Sir Herbert 
was greatly interested, and did all he could to help the visitor. 

‘*Benrimo found that the English players were slow in observ- 
ing the flavor of the piece. It was his observation that in spite 
of their cosmopolitanism their imaginations were insular. The 
men insisted on rehearsing with their handkerchiefs in their 
sleeves (and this is recited as typical of their interpretation of 
the drama and not in a Winter Garden sort of a way), and were 
surprized when the director explained it was not that sort of play, 
that kimono sleeves were not designed to hold handkerchiefs. But 
once they had projected their imaginations beyond the Channel 
they caught the spirit of the play and gave a fine performance. 

“The premiére was a notable occasion. The audience em- 
braced enough titles to make a small Almanac de Gotha and 
the play was launched on a run that reached nearly two hundred 
performances before it was done. One of those who saw that first 
presentation was Lady Gordon. wife of General Gordon, of 
Tientsin rebellion fame. When the Emperor of China offered to 
decorate General Gordon with one of his high orders the soldier 
inquired what might be the highest gift of the realm. He was told 
that it was the Yellow Jacket, whereupon the General replied that 
he would accept the Yellow Jacket or no decoration at all. Dur- 
ing the London engagement this badge of honor, the only one 
ever bestowed upon a son of the Occident, outside of the Hazel- 
ton-Benrimo play, was one of the lobby decorations. 

“The Chinese Minister to England was also in the audience, 
and when some one asked him if ‘The Yellow Jacket’ was like a 
Chinese play he replied that the resemblance was close enough 
to make him homesick.” 

Max Reinhardt sought the play for his Berlin theater, but 
he had not caleulated on the break in the most inexorable law 
of his stage that no one but the Herr Direktor could take charge. 
The break came, however, and a stranger was installed tempo- 
rary intendant of the Kammerspiele: 


‘Richard Ordynski, the Reinhardt lieutenant, who is at 
present in charge of the Little Theater in Los Angeles, was in 
New York looking after the Casino production of ‘Sumurun’ 
when ‘The Yellow Jacket’ was being played in London, and 
Reinhardt commissioned him to stop there en route home, and 
become acquainted with the play. He also dispatched Dr. 
Walter Reiss from Berlin. 

‘‘Benrimo’s outstanding memory of Reinhardt is of an in- 
tensely dynamic and courteous gentleman, whose one English 
expression was ‘I will do it.’ 2 

‘“‘Ordynski was the official interpreter, for few of the players 
spoke English. Alexander Moissi, one of the principal stars of 
the Reinhardt group, was in the cast, and so were Leopoldine 


Konstantin and Camilla Eibenschuetz, the beautiful Slave of 


Fatal Enchantment and Sumurun, respectively, of the Casino 
east. The players were there to greet Benrimo every morning, 
the men in frock coats. Each member of the Reinhardt official 
family has a handle which opens any door in the theater. The 
Decoration of the Handle was bestowed upon Benrimo, and 
thus were the mysteries of those carefully guarded back-stage 
regions, revealed to so few, disclosed to the author-producer.” 


Benrimo found the Germans apt pupils, who caught the 


spirit of the work quickly and gave a fine performance. 


“The opening night, December 31, 1913, the performance 
ran from 7:30 until after midnight, but further condensation 
and acceleration brought it within the conventional period. 
Berlin loved the poetic play, which has since been presented 
in Dresden, Diisseldorf, Kénigsberg, Frankfort, Munich — in 
almost every important German city, in fact. Benrimo started 
out with the intention of giving his personal attention to every 
production, but soon so many requests came that he found this 
impractical, and compromised by giving his consent with the 
proviso that the costumes and settings should conform to the 
standard set by the original production. 

“*After Berlin Benrimo invaded Russia. Stanislawsky and his 
coworkers were sponsors for the presentation given at the Inde- 
pendent Theater, Moscow, and, while the copyright law does 
not protect American authors in Russia, Stanislawsky paid roy- 
alties and extended every courtesy of his organization. This was 
more than other Russian managers whose standards were more 
commercial did. One of these told the author in London that 
he had obtained a stenographic transcript of the dialog with full 
notes on the business, and that if the musical score was not fur- 
nished him he would get it in the same way. He made good his 
threat, and ‘The Yellow Jacket’ was acted in other Russian cities 
without the consent of and without profit to the authors. 
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‘*Following Moscow, Vienna and Budapest were visited. 
The play was produced at the Court Theater in the Austrian 
capital in March, 1914, and the following month playgoers of 
the Hungarian head city saw it at the Vigszinhaz. Of all of the 
cities and peoples Benrimo visited he found Budapest and the 
Hungarians the most appreciative of America and things Amer- 
ican. Agghe exprest it, ‘they think we are as great as we think 
we are,’ an estimation of our worth that not even the broadest 
construction of hospitality could demand. He found the Hun- 
garian interpretation of 
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THE FIGHTING ARTISTS 


HE NUMBER OF ARTISTS, broadly so designated, 
fighting in the ranks of the British Army may be. gaged 

from an appeal recently issued by Mr. H. G. Wells. 
British papers print a letter from him asking for recruits to the 
‘Artists’ Rifles’ with a view of getting a commission. The 
Corps “‘ offers a particular atmosphere,” explains Mr. Wells, ‘‘and 
it appeals to a particu- 





the play more to his lik- 
ing than that of any 
other alien race.” 


Paris was on the point 
of seeing the piece when 
the war broke out; the 
scenery went into stor- 
age, and Mr. Benrimo 
came home. But— 


“The war could not 
stop the progress of ‘The 
Yellow Jacket’ in its 
conquest of the world, 
and only last April a 
Spanish translation was 
acted in Madrid at the 
Teatro de la Princessa. 
The Spanish critics were 
lavish in their praise, 
heaping upon it chaplets 
of words that Shake- 
speare might have en- 
vied, and the public 
seconded the critics so 
unanimously that the 
drama is still pursuing 
its august way along 
the celestial road of 
prosperity. The Span- 
ish authors’ society is 
guarding the authors’ 
royalties in return for a 
small percentage. 

‘““‘Where and in how 
many places in the heart 
of Europe ‘The Yellow 
Jacket’ is still being 
acted there is no infor- 
mation at hand; but at 
intervals there come 
through the surround- 
ing curtain of fire stray 
bits of news about per- 
formances of the play 
and promises of royal- 
ties when peace has 
lifted the moratorium of 
war. It has just. been 
given in Buenos Aires, 
for instance. 

**And now ‘The Yel- 
low Jacket’ is adding 
another record to the 








“THE YELLOW JACKET.” 


SYMBOLISTIC SCENES IN 

The mother, Chee Moo (Mrs. Coburn), bids farewell to her son, Wu Hoo Git, and 
ascends to heaven. Both her actions are here represented. The figure at the left 
of the picture, Chorus, played by Mr. Coburn, explains the play’s action, which in 
the Chinese stage convention is largely left to the imagination. Morris, and Poynter; 


lar type, which is unfor- 
tunately scattered in 
schools, offices, studios, 
and the like, all over 
the three kingdoms, and 
which is consequently 
very difficult to get at.” 
The Artists’ Rifles at 
present “foresees a 
shortage of men,’ and 
Mr. Wells expresses its 
fears that ‘“‘the very 
men it wants may be 
drifting unknowingly 
into far less congenial 
units.” Those who 
think that the artist's 
occupation takes him 
out of the military class 
altogether may learn 
with surprize that even 
in a hitherto non-mili- 
tary country this class 
has had its military par- 
ticipation mapped out 
forit. Mr. Wells writes: 


‘It is zealous to pre- 
serve its distinctive 
character and its dis- 
tinctive characteristics, 
and it is eager to secure 
every available man of 
its peculiar type. It is 
by no means restricted 
to ‘artists,’ as we com- 
monly understand the 
word in Britain; it is 
true that some sixty 
years ago the Corps was 
raised by Lord Leighton, 
Robert Edis, and Val 
Prinsep exclusively from 
artists and_ seulptors, 
among them such well- 
known men as Watts, 
Millais, Val Prinsep, 
Holman Hunt, William 





but from that start the 





list that makes‘ unusual’ 
the proper adjective 
with which to describe it. Four years after its first presentation 
it’ has returned for a series of special performances. ...... 
“This tardy appreciation of a beautiful example of native 
dramatic literature will be seized as capital by those who love 
to proclaim that America is a nation of imitators, incapable of 
appreciating its own art until it bears the stamp of alien ap- 
proval. In this ease they will be wrong, for the cireumstances 
are misleading. It is probable that the mass of theatergoers 
is ignorant of the wide popularity of ‘The Yellow Jacket,’ 
and that the true explanation of the belated enthusiasm is 
that it arrived four years before its time—before the leaven of 
the new stage movement had begun its upheaval of the native 
stage. That it is here again to-day is due to the fact that it 
was sufficiently fine to live through the intervening years in 
the cities of Europe and those of the vast American provinces, 
to the last named of which Mr. Coburn carried it.” 





Corps has always been 
eager to secure, and has secured, actors, architects, musicians, 
writers, and indeed every sort of men who could be classed un- 
der the useful Russian term the Intelligencia. As I run my finger 
down the list before me I find William Watson, Forbes-Robert- 
son, Victor Horsley, Sir Leander Starr Jameson, and soon. The 
Corps has held out a friendly hand to the bank-clerk who wrote 
a little poetry, to the civil engineer, the skilful photographer, or 
the certificated teacher. From the first until to-day the Corps 
has stuck to its conception of a democratic spirited regiment, 
in which intelligent and educated men whose devotion to some 
creative profession prevented them taking commissions or 
specializing in military matters in peace-time could nevertheless 
make themselves available for the military necessities of the 
country. 

‘*How admirably it did that work the story of its First Bat- 
talion in Flanders witnesses: It never reached the trenches as 
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In the first Battle of Ypres there had been such 


a battalion. 
serious losses that many of our shattered divisions were prac- 


tically without officers at all. One brigade of the Seventh 
Division had eight officers left out of 143, and another had 
four. The losses in men were upon nearly the same scale, but 
they were losses that could be replaced by drafts from England; 
the officers seemed irreplaceable. In this emergency, Lord 
French seized upon the artists and converted 100 of them 
straightway into officers of the regular army, and sent another 
150 to the other regular divisions after the men had been given 
a short course in an extemporized ‘school’ just behind the 
fighting-line. These men went into the trenches to play their 
part as officers of almost every one of Lord French’s regular 
regiments, still wearing the uniform of private soldiers of the 
Artists’ Corps, and many of them died in that uniform. This is 
their quality. Before the war the ‘artists’ were not an O. T. C 

but they did actually provide more officers than any single 
O. T. C. before the war.” 





PIANO 


Kither they 


{ BRAZILIAN PRODIGY OF THE 


RODIGIES are not often with us to-day. 
are not so prodigious as they used to be or we are more 
sophisticated. It is many years since the House of 


Commons adjourned to see 
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** Even Miss Novaes, to be sure, could not make César Franck’s 
dull *Prélude, Choral, and Fugue’ interesting. One was glad 
when it was over, and there was little applause after it. How 
much better the audience would have enjoyed some pieces by 
Grieg, MacDowell, Rubinstein, or a Hungarian Rhapsody by 
Liszt, which she would do so thrillingly! But the rest of the 
program more than atoned for this dull beginning. MisgNovaes, 
as a Chopin player, ranks with Paderewski and Hofmann, this 
young girl from Brazil does! What this means is indicated by 
the fact that Chopin is still what he was in Schumann's day: 
the poet of poets among composers for the piano. She played 
the Impromptu and the sonata with the funeral march with 
full realization of their poetic contents, guiding the luscious 
melodies through their intricately superb harmonies with a 
clearness and an insight that thrilled all the listeners; and such 
tone-colors! Both Chopin and Rubinstein remarked that the 
pedal was the study of a lifetime. They did not know Miss 
Novaes; she knows instinctively how to blend tone colors with 
the aid of the sustaining pedal into ravishing combinations. 

“Tt is commonly assumed that to enthrall audiences a pianist 
must play familiar pieces. But apart from the two Chopin 
works Miss Novaes had on her program pieces seldom heard 
here, mostly of the French school; yet they were all applauded 
intensely; nor were the extras she gave at the end of the pro- 
gram, with half the audience standing and clamoring for more, 
of the usual titbit kind. Were 
she not so musical and so 





Henry West Betty play “‘ Rich- 
ard IIIf.” It is also a long 
time since the eleven-year-old 
thrilled his 


audiences with his piano-play- 


Josef Hofmann 


ing. But something of the 
same enthusiasm was last week 
evoked by a “young girl from 
Brazil,”’ 
whose piano-playing leads Mr. 
Finck, of the New York Eve- 


ning Post, to say: “More in- 


the backwoods of 


spired playing than that of 
Guiomar Novaes has never 
been heard in Holian Hall, and 
Holian Hall audiences have 
heard all the foremost pianists 
of the time, including Paderew- 
ski.” Mor. Finek is not given 
to overpraising, but he seems 
to have got a thrill which took 
him beyond the contemplation 
of the mere individual, and 
makes him exelaim, “‘What a 
strange thing is the human 
brain!"’ The girl’s whole bi- 
ography seems to be summed 
up in the statement that she 
is ‘one of a family of nineteen 
children, who shows — such 
amazing talent that the 
Government sends her to 
Paris to study at the Conser- 
vatoire, but who soon outstrips 
her professors, and goes forth 


to astonish the world even as 


clever, it would be a mistake 
to withhold these favorites 
from the enthusiasts; but she 
holds the audience in the hol- 
low of her hands, and can do 
what she pleases. 

“That she favored the 
French school at yesterday's 
recital is not to be wondered 
at, for she got her education 
in Patfis. In playing the 
Barearolle of Philipp, she not 
only paid a tribute to one of 
her teachers at the Conserva- 
toire, but brought to attention 
an interesting piece with strik- 
ing harmonic wails. There was 
a surging, passionate piece, 
‘Vers l’Azur,” by Stojowski; 
the two remaining numbers 
were by Saint-Saéns, an elabo- 
ration of one of Gluck’s dance 
airs, and his own very brilliant 
‘Etude en Forme de Valse.’ 
which closed a recital at the 
end of which the listeners 
could understand why Perey 
Grainger has said he would 
rather hear Guiomar Novaes 
than any other'pianist of the 
day.”’ 


The musi¢ papers, which are 
strangely silent about this 
newcomer of last year, should 
surely pause their strokes on 
the big drums to tell us some- 
Mr. Pitts San- 
New York) 


is no less a devotee than Mr. 


thing of her. 


born, of The Globe 


Finck: 





Josef Hofmann did.’ The 


GUIOMAR 


story goes on: 


“She is twice as old as Josef 








A “ young girl from the backwoods of Brazil,’’ whom virtuosos like 
Percy Grainger would rather hear play than any other. 


“There was absolutely no 
sign that the qualities which 
revealed Miss Novaes last 
season, coming to us, so to 


NOVAES 








was when he came over here, 
at the age of eleven, and is, 
therefore, not an infant prodigy; but there is about her playing the 
same untaught, heaven-given gift of getting at the very soul of 
musie which makes an audience wild with enthusiasm. as was that 
which vesterday heard this South-American wonder. The writer 
of these comments was awed, thrilled, delighted as he very sel- 
dom has been in his long career of thirty-five years as a critic. 


say, straight from the blue, 
as one of the few performers 
on any instrument about whom, if one must write at all, one 
inevitably plumps down the swollen and purple phrase, are 
in any danger of deterioration. . . . One breathed inevit- 
ably a prayer that no accident shall startle a joy so native 
no use dull a perfection so keen, as the playing of Guiomar 
Novaes.”’ 
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A FIELD-MASS AT THE BORDER 


it is complained that the Evangelicals are shut out of the army camps while the Ritualists have full liberty to exercise their religious forms 
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GENERAL FUNSTON 


— VEN JESUS CHRIST ‘‘would not be allowed to preach 
in a camp where Gen. Frederick Funston was in 
authority,”’ says a New York Baptist preacher, ‘‘if he 

were to preach from the text, ‘For the Son of Man is come to 
seek and to save that which was lost.’’’ This minister is one 
of the many, both within? and without the Baptist denomina- 
tion, who resent the position said to have been taken by the 
General when he refused to allow Baptists to hold revival 
meetings in which the border troops were to be told they were 
lost souls and would thus have their emotions stirred. General 
Funston thinks the criticism from religious leaders and religious 
bodies is wholly unjustified, and he has been quoted in one 
press dispatch as saying: ‘‘ Baptists who are distorting the state- 
ment of my position regarding the kind of church-work aecept- 
able in border camps had better put their property in the 
names of their wives.’’ General Funston’s reported position, 
it should be noted, is not without defenders. Says the New 
York Morning Telegraph, which is not at all a religious organ: 

‘Soldiers were not sent to the Rio Grande for the purpose 
of holding religious revivals; they were sent there to protect 
Americans and punish Mexicans. Soldiers should not be listen- 
ing to harangues or exhortations of Baptist preachers or any 
other preachers; they should be drilling, getting their arms 
into shape, preparing for a fight. 

“The camp and a church are two different things, and the 
latter is the place for holding religious meetings.” 

The difference of opinion between General Funston and the 
Baptists is clearly stated by the Baptist educator, editor, and 
clergyman who tried to arrange for Baptist preaching services 
among the troops guarding the Mexican border. Writes Dr. 
J.B. Gambrell in The Watchman-Examiner (Baptist, New York): 

“The Baptists belong to the group of evangelical and evan- 
gelistie denominations. When, a little while ago, acting for 
Texas Baptists and all Southern Baptists, some million strong, 
{ sought an interview with General Funston with a view of 
arranging for preaching to the- soldiers under the General's 
command, I was told by General Funston, through his Chief of 
Staff, that it would be unobjectionable for the Baptists to 





AND THE BAPTISTS 


preach in the camps of the soldiers, provided they would not 
tell the soldiers that they were lost. General Funston, also 
through his Chief of Staff, explained that he did not wish the 
emotions of the soldiers stirred and that he did not wish revivals 
These statements have been repeated by General Funston in 
interviews printed in the press.”’ 

Dr. Gambrell explained to the General by letter that the 
Baptist preachers could not hold services under such limita- 
tions, but that they would be careful to observe camp-regula- 
tions and to keep in mind the limitations of camp-life. This 
was not answered, and General Funston’s order is said to stand; 
tho ritualistic denominations ‘‘have free access to the soldiers 
in the ecamps.’”’ Dr. Gambrell goes on to state some of the 
issues he thinks involved: 


‘First, the question is raised whether we shall have mili- 
tarism in the realm of religion, or, in other words, whether 
questions of theology are to be determined by military authority? 
Baptists wili never agree that any general, however eminent 
as a soldier, shall determine questions of theology for them. 

‘‘Another issue’ is raised akin to the first; that is, whether 
the commanding general of an army is the custodian of the 
consciences and the religious emotions of the soldiers under his 
command? Every Baptist will insist that General Funston 
has no right to attempt to control the religious feelings of the 
soldiers under his command. The doctrines of the freedom of 
the soul in religion is dearer than life to the Baptists. For 
that in the ages past they submitted to the spoiling of their 
goods. They have gone to prison. They have gone to the 
stake. To make certain of the freedom of religion, the Baptists 
led in securing a provision in the Constitution of the United 
States forever safeguarding the freedom of religion. 

‘**As to revivals, it may be that General Funston thinks of a 
revival as a kind of noisy, disorderly affair. If he does he needs 
information on that point, which I sought, in proper terms, to 
give him. A revival is a quickening of the spiritual natures of 
men, and is likely to attend all earnest, faithful preaching of the 
gospel. There are many preachers so dry that they would 
be perfectly safe anywhere in General Funston’s camps, but 
they would not be the kind Baptists would wish to send 
to the soldiers. ahs 

‘As matters stand now the evangelicals are all shut out of 
the army. Only the ritualists can have full liberty to exercise 
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religion in arney camps. If generals commanding soldiers can 
preseribe for them, the next general might be an evangelical 
and shut out Catholics and Episcopalians. The Baptists will 
fight this issue to a finish in the interest of liberty for all denom- 
inations—Catholies, Protestants, and all, not exeluding the 
Jews. 

“Since this matter became a public matter practically every 
Baptist paper in the South has spoken in emphatic terms in 
favor of full religious freedom in the camps, and pastors not 
Baptists have done likewise. The forces are gathering for a 
try-out of the issues involved before the American people. We 
are in the old fight that was settled more than a century ago, 
and now only reopened. There is no possibility that matters 
are going to rest where they are. There are few people in this 
country who are willing to have the doctrines of religion passed 
upon by military authority. 

“Tn writing this I desire to say again that I hold General 
Funston in high regard as a military man, and I know something 
about the limitations of camp-life. The insistence here is that 
General Funston has made a mistake which is so serious that at 
least one great denomination can not pass it. The men in the 
Army of Baptist connection and of the evangelical connection 
generally have just as much right to hear the gospel preached as 
they believe it as the Jews and the Catholics have to exercise 
their religion. There are a good many millions of Baptists in 
the United States, and they will be a unit on this question. They 
are on their old battle-ground, and they will be joined by evan- 
gelicals who believe in freedom in religion for everybody alike. 

“‘Congress will be asked to make a thorough investigation 
of religious affairs in the Army, including chaplaincies every- 
where in the pay of the Government. Those in charge of this 
matter understand the serious nature of the undertaking. 
They also understand the vital importance of it, and will not 
rest until religion is free in the Army to all alike.” 


Among the most vigorous sympathizers with the Baptists 
in this controversy or misunderstanding is Bishop W. A. Candler, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, who is quoted in a 
Dallas News dispatch as asking: 


“Could anything be more ridiculous and reprehensible than 
this performance of the little General from Kansas? By mili- 
tary orders he proposes to determine that preaching to the 
soldiers concerning their lost condition is not proper. 

‘**He also puts a mark of discredit upon revivals of religion. 
What kind of authority has the commander for issuing orders 
of this kind?”’ 


A representative of the ‘‘ritualistic’’ bodies, The Churchman 
(Prot. Epis., New York), hopes there has been a misunderstand- 
ing or that the General’s position may have been different 
from that outlined in The Watchman-Examiner. But on the 
general question involved, it takes its stand with its Baptist 


contemporary, saying: 


“Tt is perfectly certain that the position of protest taken 
by The Watchman-Examiner against attempts of military 
authority to determine the religious practises of the men under 
their charge will meet with the sympathy of all American 
eommunions. Freedom of religion is equally dear to all, and 
sooner or later General Funston’s attitude’in this case must be 
brought up for official review. ...In any case, however, 
Baptists can be sure of the cooperation of what they call in 
The Watchman-Examiner ‘ritualists,’ meaning by this Episco- 
palians, in defense of the American principle of equality of 
religious privileges in the Army and elsewhere.” 





BUDDHIST PRAYER FOR CHRISTIANS—Christians may 
well ‘‘ be gentle when the heathen pray ’’ to Buddha, for in China, 
we read in The Northwestern Christian Advocate, Buddhists are 
praying for the warring Christians of Europe. In particular: 

“A proclamation printed on a large poster was found posted 
on one of the great Buddhist temples of China, ‘the Pagoda of 
the Seven Towers,’ proclaiming seven days of fasting and prayer 
for the cessation of noise of arms and battle in Europe and for 
those who have succumbed to wounds that they may obtain a 
new life by a happy transmigration in a purified and sanctified 
earth. ‘The European War,’ so runs the proclamation, ‘lasts 


long; many soldiers have been slain, with no hope of seeing the 
cessation of those feelings of hostility which are setting tho 
nations against each other.’”’ 





A GARDEN FOR CHILD-WEEDS 


HAT Mrs. Miriam F. Scott calls a ‘“‘children’s gar- 

den,’ and The Churchman (Prot. Epis., New York), 

‘*a laboratory for unruly children,”’ is being conducted 
in a consulting-room in Mrs. Scott’s New York residence. Mrs. 
Scott, says The Churchman, ‘‘ does not claim to perform miracles. 
The unruly children under her directions are not transformed 
into angelic beings overnight.’’ Rather, 

‘‘Her method is to diagnose the case, and then prescribe a 
treatment to deal with puzzling faults, which are often caused 
by misdirected physical and emotional energies. Mrs. Scott 
believes that if we should put as much energy into giving every 
child a right start as we do into reforming our grown-up unfits, 
most of the reforming would be unnecessary. But before we can 
start the child right, she thinks, we must start the mother right: 
we must bring to her a knowledge of her child as he really is— 
not as she thinks he should be. ‘What I am trying to do,’ she 
says, ‘is to make the mother comprehend that it is not one hour, 
or one day, or one month that counts in the training of the child, 
but twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, 365 days a 
year that count in the making of a child’s life.’ 

“The mother comes with her child as tho it were a social eall. 
Mrs. Scott invites them into a room and suggests to the child 
that he play with any of the toys or games that attract him, 
while she and his mother talk. She seems to pay no attention 
whatever to the child, but all the time she is watching his every 
act and expression—the most trivial act gives a clue to his 
physical and mental attitude. For instance, when she observes 
a child who can not handle the simplest game without dropping 
its parts a number of times, she realizes that that child is lacking 
in muscular control. The child who continually changes one 
game for another without playing it, or even trying to find out 
how it is played, lacks concentration—one of the commonest 
faults in children, and one that is almost always due to neglected 
training. Keeping herself in the background as much as possible, 
she plays a game with him, being careful to select one com- 
mensurate with his powers. She has already questioned the 
mother as to the nature of her difficulties, and is meanwhile 
studying her. Ina day or two the mother calls again, this time 
without the child, and Mrs. Scott discusses with her the analysis 
which she has prepared.” 





KANSAS CITY’S “SUNSHINE BANK ”—Kansas City has a 
“Sunshine Bank” as well as a Federal Reserve Bank. But 
the former, tho it has 7,000 depositors, ‘‘has not a single dollar 
on hand, nor has it any loan department,’’ so The Southwestern 
Christian Advocate (Meth. Epis., New Orleans) informs its 
readers. It is, according to this representative of negro Method- 
ism, operated by the public schools of Kansas City, and- 


“While the students make out regular deposit-slips they do 
not deposit coin, currency, or checks. It is not a financial 
institution. It is an institution where good deeds are deposited, 
and who dares say that a deposit of a good deed does not bring 
large interest? 

““The pupil of the school goes to the bank, makes out a slip 
of deposit giving a record of the good deeds done during the day. 
Little kindnesses are recorded and everything that has brought 
sunshine into another’s life is placed on a deposit-slip and trans- 
ferred to the regular record. Naturally enough the deposit- 
slips appealed to the school children and quite soon a rivalry 
was created in the school, monthly balances were struck and the 
report was made showing the business of the bank during the 
month. beak 

“The system of the Sunshine Bank should increase. There 
should be a branch in every community, and then there should 
be the handy individual banks for the families, and all the people 
should seek to get away from the grouchy and selfish by making 
an effort to do something for some one else, and a better world 
this would be.” 
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THE YEAR’S 


Readers will find in this and following 
pages a selected list of books suitable for 
. holiday gifts, the list having been restricted 
to sixty-five books, forty being for adults 
and twenty-five for young persons. In 
making it up the aim has been to choose 
orfly such books as were believed to be 
among the very best of the year for the pur- 
pose named. This is the eleventh presenta- 
tionin THe Lirerary Digest of an annual 
Christmas-list of books for holiday gifts. 


I 


FORTY BOOKS FOR ADULTS 


Whale Hunting with 


Andrews, Roy Chapman. 
New York: D. 


Gun and Camera. Illustrated. 
Appleton & Co. 1916. $2.50 net. 


The whaling industry has not only in- 
creased in volume and importance of late 
years, but has undergone a complete re- 
volution in its methods. Mr. Andrews, 
Assistant Curator of Mammals in the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
deseribes in this book the shore stations 
that have been established in whaling 
centers, explains the new system of har- 
pooning from guns and air-pumping the 
careasses to float them, and the part played 
by whales in modern commerce, with much 
information about the great whaling sta- 
tions of Vancouver Island and Japan. 
The old whalers of New Bedford are so 
familiar in our memories and traditions 
that there are many Americans who will 
want to learn about the more modern de- 
velopments in this uniquely picturesque 


trade, especially as Mr. Andrews writes 
from first-hand knowledge and has been 
able to illustrate his book with a large 


number of photographs taken by himself. 


Banks, Edgar J. (Ph.D.). The Seven Wonders 
of the Ancient World. With 34 Illustrations. Pp. 


ix-191. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 
net. Postage, 12 cents. 
The Pyramid of Khufu, the Wells of 


Babylon, the Statue of the Olympian Zeus, 
the Temple of Diana, the Tomb of King 
Mausolus, the Colossus of Rhodes, and the 
Pharos of Alexandria Seven Wonders 
of the world of antiquity—are potent still 
to stir the imagination of the twentieth 
century, and here they are all described. 
The author has been for many years a 
wanderer in the Orient, in search of new 
light on the subject. Early travelers, he 
says, were fond of describing the Seven 
Wonders, and for two thousand years they 
have been familiar themes of the learned 
and curious. To the archeological explorer 
of the past few decades, however, we are 
indebted for more trustworthy information. 
Research has shown that the old concep- 
tions were to some degree imaginary. Re- 
search has not only revealed their history 
and made their reconstruction possible, but 
has taught us why they were wonders. 





“Still enough remains to make them 
wonders. The deeper the excavator delves 
into the ruins of the past ages, the more he 
realizes that the ancients erected structures 
by the side of which the modern sky-scraper 
is insignificant,’’ says Mr. Banks. They 
worshiped in temples ‘‘far more w onder- 
ful than our greatest cathedrals.” They 
buried their dead in tombs ‘which no 
modern millionaire could afford to build.” 
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In deference to some hundreds of requests from 
subscribers in many parts of the country, we have 
decided to act as purchasing agents for any books 
reviewed in THE LITERARY DIGEST. Orders for 
such books will hereafter be prompily filled on 
receipt of the purchase a. with the postage 
added, when required. Orders should be addrest 
to Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 











They produced an art ‘‘which the modern 
world has not equaled.” 


Beveridge, Albert J. Life of Jobn Marshall. 
Illustrated. Two volumes, boxed. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1916. $7.50 net. Postage, 32 
cents. 

Senator Beveridge, in his monumental 
biography of the great Chief Justice, the first 
two volumes of which, complete in them- 
selves, have just been issued, sufficiently 
transcends his theme to retell, in the light 
of fresh material, the whole story. of the 
Revolutionary epoch. Marshall's life ‘is 
itself carried through his early years, his 
services in the Revolution, his legislative 
career, and his embassy in France, to the 
moment of his induction to the Supreme 
Court bench in 1800. Senator Beveridge 
has had access to masses of unprinted docu- 
ments and has illuminated his material not 
only by his knowledge of the manners and 
customs of the fathers of the Republic, but 
by his own intimate experience of public 
affairs. The volumes are illustrated in 
black and white and with two reproduc- 
tions in full color of early portraits of our 
greatest. lawyer. 

Bryan, Wilhelmus Bogart. A History of the 
National Capital. From its Foundation Through 
the Period of the Adoption of the Organic Act. 8vo. 
Vol. II. Pp. xvi-707. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $5. Postage, 16 cents. 

Here we have, as completing a work of 
which the first volume was published some 
years ago, a volume of rare interest to 
Americans. Altho Washington, in_ its 
lonely political eminence, differs funda- 
mentally from all other cities, its history 
reflects as no other city does most phases 
of our national life. Without much bril- 
lianey of style, but with mastery of detail, 
the author has set before us in ordered se- 
quence a record with foot-notes and cita- 
tions that should satisfy the most curious 
as well as the most exacting. A builder’s 
specifications are not more rich in detail 
than are certain chapters in which the 
writer goes into the mysteries of Washing- 
ton’s structural development. It was by 
a gradual metamorphosis, not unmarked by 
sordid details, that Washington reached its 
definitive status of a city of classical archi- 
tectural stamp. That acropolis-like group 
of buildings that so impresses the approach- 
ing visitor did not spring full panoplied 
from the nation’s head. It was the inven- 
tion of hard, persistent effort. The mod- 
ern construction of the city began to take 
form about 1882. The author has rescued 
from a threatened forgetfulness the names 
of men who gave the stamp of Roman per- 
manence and beauty to the architecture of 
the Capitol. They were Giuseppe Franzoni 
and Giovanni Andrei, who had worked on 
the first Capitol building and who were 
then engaged for the more elaborate present 
edifice. Andrei soon died and his place was 
taken by a countryman, Valaperti. Carlo 
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Franzoni, a brother of Giuseppe, and Fran- 
cesco Cardello, a cousin, came from Italy, 
and began work in 1816. Six years later 
Enrico Causici and Antonio Capellano, of 
Italy, pupils of Canova, and Nicholas Geve- 
lot, of France, joined the artist-colony, and 
still later came Luigi Persico, also an 
Italian artist. 

Candee, Helen Churchill. Jacobean Furniture. 
Illustrated. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
1916. $1.25 net. 

Until very lately most collectors of an- 
tique furniture were so much under the 
spell of the Colonial, with its mahogany 
and satin-wood, that they paid little atten- 
tion to the still more charming styles de- 
veloped by our seventeenth-century fore- 
bears. To the light and graceful designs 
in oak and walnut that prevailed in that 
epoch and reflected the gay life of the 
Stuart courts Miss Candee has written a 
gossipy guide, setting the furniture itself 
as it were in its historical background and 
relating it to various great figures of the 
age. She discusses successively the Early 
Jacobean Styles, the Styles of the Mid- 
Century, the Carolean Styles of the 
Restoration, and those of the reigns of 
William and Mary and Anne, the forty- 
three pages of illustrations forming a gra- 
phic commentary on the narrative. 


Cescinsky, Herbert. English Furniture of the 
Eighteenth Century. Three volumes, large quarto, 
1,300 illustrations carefully selected from 10,000 photo- 
graphs of original examples. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. $50 for the three volumes. Sent 
postpaid. 

This book is for collectors, connoisseurs, 
and lovers of antique furniture. It is by 
an author who is acknowledged to be ore 
of the most eminent authorities we have 
on furniture, and especially on English 
furniture. He has intimate technical 
knowledge of the work and methods 
cabinet-makers, carvers, upholsterers, lac- 
quer-workers, and other craftsmen, and he 
possesses the rarer knowledge that pertains 
exclusively to the expert collector. The 
book covers an extraordinary range of 
styles and kinds of furniture, and forms an 
unequaled guide as to quality and genuine- 
ness, giving precise indications of values. 
Points of worth are carefully explained and 
illustrated, and exact measurements for 
every piece described are given. The for- 
eign influences that marked the evolution 
of English furniture are fully shown, with 
the historic growth of the various types. 


Drumont, Madame Edouard. A French Mother 


in War-Time. Translated by Grace E. Bevier. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1916. $1 net. 
This journal of a French lady, the 


mother of a member of the aviation corps, 
gives the personal essence of something the 
general aspects of which have been dwelt 
on recently to excess—the spirit of France 
at war. Madame Drumont, the wife of the 
well-known anti-Semite, records in her 
diary, which covers the period July, 1914- 
August, 1915, the thoughts that beset an 
anxious mother whose sor is encountering 
the direst perils. Characteristically French 
in her honesty and frankness, she refrains 
utterly from sentimentality and intro- 
spection, and it is the picture of the gallant 
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4] NSEPARABLE 


AY from the joys, 
Al the sorrows, 
the sympathies 
of mankind, 
"music best 

Speaks the mes- 
sage of this most 

beautiful festival 
season of the year. 

Indeed the sweet spirit 
of Christmas was borne 
first to man upon the wings 
of song. 


And through the years 
and the centuries, music has 
told and retold the sacred 
story with such power and 
appeal as no other form of 
expression may equal. 
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So of all their highest thoughts, 
their noblest passions, men have 
found fullest portrayal in music, 
and only the sombre necessity of 
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r such wonders 
(Ousie as this 
istnas brings 


dull fingers and musicless voices 
has held them apart from its de- 
lightful art. 


But this Christmastide wit- 
nesses the nativity of a new free- 
dom in music. 


Limitations have been pushed 
wide and for all is possible the 
ability of greater enjoyment, 
greater understanding of the won- 
derful language of musical tones. 


HE world is rich in 
treasures of music. 


Beethoven, Liszt,Chop- 


Prox 
© 
in, Rubenstein, Greig, 


Saint-Saens, MacDowell— even 
the mention of these few names 
suggests a host of others, all mas- 
ter artists who have contributed 
liberally to the literature of music. 


The Pianola has enabled thou- 
sands to discover this hidden gold 
to quicken their own powers of 
musical enjoyment. Now a de- 
velopment of the Pianola principle 
has brought a new and even more 


wonderful instrument. 





The statements made regarding the 
Duo-Art in the interviews with prom- 
inent musicians recently published in 
these pages, definitely establish that in 
the world of music this instrument is 
considered of paramount importance 
and high artistic perfection. 


Men like Gabrilowitsch, Godow- 


sky, Bauer, Grainger, Schelling oe he 
could not definitely indorse an instru- 
ment which reproduces their own art 
if it did not accomplish its work with 


No evidence, 


however, can convince you as quickly 


the utmost precision. 


and certainly as will the testimony of 


Hear the Duo-Art. 


your own senses. 
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E CANNOT hope 


to convey to you in 
words the remark- 
able scope of this 
great new instru- 
ment — the Duo-Art Pianola. 


It is a player-piano that grants 
you such delicacy, brilliance, 
power of expression - such perfect 
control of every tone, every touch 
upon key-—as has never before 
been possible to any but the musi- 
cally geniused. To play the Duo- 
Art by music roll is as satisfying 
as playing upon the keyboard by 
hand, for the Duo-Art expression 
control provides all possible pian~ 
istic effects. 


But the revolutionary feature 
of the Duo-Art Pianola is its 
power to precisely reproduce the 
performances of the greatest con~- 


ne ee ee ren es 


cert pianists! 


Have youeverheard Mr. Harold 
Bauer play in recital?—adjust one 
of Mr. Bauer's Duo-Art record 
rolls in the music aperture of the 
instrument and release a small lever. 
Immediately the keys of the Duo- 
Art will begin playing of them- 
selves, exactly as if the eminent 
pianist s fingers depressed them. 
And the great music you will hear 
will be Mr. Bauer's as truly as if 
he himself sat at the pianoforte. 


You have never known such 
a wonder of music as this. 


The Duo-Art Pianola can bring 
into your home not only the treas~ 
ures of music itself—but also the 
finest interpretative art of the foremost 
pianists of the present generation. 


” 


Aeolian representatives in important cities are ready to demonstrate 
this most remarkable new development of the Pianola. Go in and 
hear the Duo-Art whether or not you have any thought of pur- 
chase. The Duo-Art Pianola is made in Steinway, Steck, Stroud 
and Weber models. Prices moderate. Liberal exchange arrange~ 


ments. Write for free book of the Duo-Art. Address Dept. L.129 


ny? 
Peltantat eo NCR 
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ISAT ROGERS BROS. 


V RWAR 


2S eet 


Cromwell 


Und le I lying the beauty 


that excites S ac sreetiectareyal 1S 


the known quality and 
value that make 1847 
ROGERS BROS. Siverware 
a prized possession 


ie unqualif ied guaran 
tee behind this famous sil. 
verp late is made possible 
by t < test of more than 
65 years ac tual service. 


Sold by le ing ‘% Py B) Send for illustrated 
dealers everywhere \ i catalogue “7-81” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO 


Sitles cums iitagtCamegirrititrL ee 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


son that occupies the central place in her 
pages. Many of the son’s own letters 
from the front are included in this unique 
presentment of a family relationship which 
in its typical form is one of the glories of 
French society. 


Dyer, Walter A. Gulliver the Great. Pp. 317. 
New York: The Century Company. $ 5. Postage, 
12 cents. 

There is no story so likely to stir emo- 
tions, bring lumps to the throat or tears 
to the eyes as the story of a dog, whether 
it be truth or fiction. Dog-lovers know 
there is no more faithful, loyal friend, and 
that devotion which ignores poverty, un- 
kindness, and neglect, and which is oblivious 
to all outside influences, inspires respect 
and admiration. Mr. Dyer understands 
dogs, and has written many stories which 
have already appeared. in _ periodicals. 
**The more I know about people, the bet- 
ter I love my dog,’’ was Byron’s remark, 
inspired by experience. Varied episodes, 
illustrating different phases of canine intel- 
ligence, combined with deeply significant 
experiences of men and women, here de- 
pict pathetic, tragic, dramatic, amusing, 
and thrilling scenes. Each is told with 
such sincere sympathy that it convinces 
as well as charms, especially ‘‘Gulliver the 
Great,”’ showing how instinctive hatred and 
fear were replaced by love and companion- 
ship under tragic. circumstances. 


From the Deep Woods to 
Little, Brown & Co. 1916. 
Postage, 16 cents. 


Mr. Eastman has vritten in this book 
the American Indian’s ‘Up from Slavery.” 
A full-blooded Sioux, the nephew of Sitting 
Bull, he has previously pictured the earlier 
years of his life in ‘“‘ An Indian Childhood”’ 
and the present narrative begins at the 
point where he emerged from /the forest 
in order to adopt the ways of civilization. 
It is the story of a primitive man’s quest 
for the ideals of Christian culture and of 
his efforts to interpret these ideals to his 
own people and the ideals of the Indians 
themselves to the white man. His edu- 
cation, his marriage to Elaine Goodale, the 
poet, and his work as Government physician 
in South Dakota, as field secretary for the 
Y. M. C. A., and as representative of In- 
dian interests before the Indian Bureau at 
Washington are the principal strands from 
which is woven this story of a doubly 
patriotic life. 

Edwards, George Wharton. Vanished Towers 
and Chimes of Flanders. Illustrated by the author. 
Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Company. 1916. 
$5 net. 

As traveler, writer, and artist, Mr. 
Edwards has been a student of Holland 
and Belgium and an interpreter of their 
life and art, and he is therefore qualified 
to do for devastated Flanders what Mr. 
Walter Hale, notably, has done for north- 
ern France. This ancient province, the 
seat of so much of the culture of the Low 
Countries, has suffered perhaps more than 
any other from the ruthlessness of war. 
Louvain, Malines, Ypres, Douai, and 
many other cities famed for their archi- 
tectural and other treasures live again in 
Mr. Edwards’s pages and in the illustra- 
tions, twenty-two in color and nine in 
sepia monotone, which interleave them. 

unished Towers and Chimes of Flan- 
ders’’ belongs peculiarly to the class of 
‘art and gift books,”’’ of which there seem 
this year to be a smaller number and 
variety than usual. 
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Fisher, Irving, Ph.D., and Fisk, Eugene Lyman, 
M.D. How to Live: Rules for Healthful Living 
Based on Modern Science. Pp. 345. New York 
and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1916. 
$1 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

Published in October, 1915, the fact that 
its eighth revised edition appeared in Sep- 
tember, 1916, shows the value and popu- 
larity of this book. It is the most authori- 
tative work that has been put forth on 
individual hygiene; and, as its authors say 
in their introduction: ‘* Thoroughly carried 
out, individual hygiene implies high ideals 
of health, strength, endurance, symmetry, 
and beauty; it enormously increases our 
capacity to work, to be happy, and to be 
useful; it develops, not only the body, but 
the mind and the heart; it ennobles the 
man as a whole.” 


Franck, Harry A. Tramping Through Mexico, 
Guatemala, and Honduras. Being the Random 
Notes of an Incurable Vagabond. [Illustrated with 
Photographs. 8vo, pp. 378. New York: The Century 
Company. $2 net. Postage, 14 cents. 

This is a satisfactory, instructive, and 
amusing account of Mexico and the Mexi- 
ean mind. The author, Harry A. Franck, 
is a professor of romance languages, and 
a student of sociology. He has traveled 
over a large portion of the globe, and is 
the author of ‘‘A Vagabond Journey around 
the World.”” While often critical, his pres- 
ent book is marked by distinet sympathy 
for the peoples of Spanish countries south 
of us. He likes the peon, to whom he dedi- 
eates his book. Entering Mexico at La- 
redo and traveling through the country, 
sometimes by train, often on foot, he leis- 
urely studied people and became familiar 
with their life and customs. He worked in 
mines with the peons. His description of 
that phase of Mexican life is new and 
interesting. 

Gilder, Letters of Richard Watson. Edited by 
Rosamond Gilder. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1916. $3.50 net. Postage, 18 
cents. ‘ 

Richard Watson Gilder was one of the 
few Americans who have been masters of 
the art of letter-writing, and there were 
not many lives of his generation that offered 
such multifarious opportunities to the cas- 
ual pen. He appears in this volume, edited 
by his daughter, in all the many réles that 
he played, as the friend of our elder poets 
and thinkers no less than of the actors, 
musicians, and statesmen of a later time, 
as a militant advocate of good government 
and civil-service reform, as the friend and 
counsellor of the literary world, and as a 
poet and man of letters in his own right. 
But perhaps the most interesting of his 
letters are those that explain his brilliant 
success in the conduct of The Century Maga- 
zine, a suecess due to his constant, sympa- 
thetic, and idealistic sense of his réle as a 
middleman between the author and the 
publie. 


Hamblin, Stephen. Book of Garden Plans. 
Pp. 134, Illustrated. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $2. Postage, 14 cents. 

The title of this book is sufficiently de- 
seriptive of its contents. All garden opera- 
tions are in the nature of problems to be 
solved. Mr. Hamblin has written for the 
purpose of helping their solution. His 
blue-print plans (twenty) and _photo- 
graphs, of which there are thirty-two, rep- 
resent actual gardens. His practical lists 
of shrubs, trees, and flowers, with rules 
for planting and care, are given with every 
detail to assist the professional or amateur 
gardener. His information appears under 
the following heads: 

“Farm Home of Five Acres,’’ ‘Village 
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Handling 50,000 Accounts for 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


That’s a big job—yet Elliott-Fisher 
Bookkeeping Machines are doing it every 
month for The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company. And doing it well, too, ac- 
cording to Mr. F. S. Nash, Manager of 
their Accounting Department. 


“The installing of Elliott-Fisher Ma- 
chines has enabled us to get our monthly 
statements mailed at a much earlier date 
than under the old method, and enables 
us to keep our work up-to-date, hence, 
we consider Elliott- Fisher an excellent 
investment. 


“We make three copies of the state- 
ment—post on card ledger and proof 
sheet at one operation. ....... 


“There are, however, many other ad- 
vantages which we have secured, which 
we could not have by previously em- 
ployed methods. These features em- 
brace accurate, quick results and economy 
in securing the figures which we need to 
run our business.” 


Do you have less or more than 50,000 
accounts? Elliott-Fisher handles any 
number. Call. up the Elliott-Fisher office 
in your city and ask that our accounting 
specialist “show you.” _ If we have no office 
in your city, write to ELLIOTT-FISHER 
CO., 1232 Elliott Parkway, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Thirty-two years old 
and President of a 
million dollar 


corporation 


The story of his success 


Three years ago a studious- 
looking young man—he was 
twenty-nine then—came to New 
York City. 

He had only a few dollars in 
his pocket. But his head was full 
of ideas and he knew business 
fundamentals. He entered the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
as a salesman. 


He wanted to grow—and 
he grew 

He did not stay a salesman long. 
He wanted to grow. Because he 
knew business principles, he did 
grow. In six months he was sales- 
manager. Then he was put in 
charge of advertising. 

In 1916, the President of the 
Pyrene Company, a million dollar 
corporation, resigned. The Board 
of Directors elected the studious- 
looking young man President. He 
had been with the company less 
than two years. 


Why Mr. Allen made good 


This is the story of C. Louis 
Allen’s rise from no job to the 
Presidency of a huge corporation 
at the age of thirty-two. 

“‘He knows the principles that 
underlie all big business,’”’ said 
the directors. That is why he is 
an executive today, while thou- 
sands of other thirty-two-year-old 
men are worrying over details in 
their own narrow departments. 

It is this broad grasp of busi- 
ness that the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute will give you. It is giv- 





and how he achieved it 


ing a training in big business prin- 
ciples to more than 40,000 wide- 
awake men in America today. 


What Mr. Allen thinks of 
the Course 


He says: ‘‘Several of our de- 
partment and branch managers 
are studying your Course at my 
suggestion. They are the men 
who are creating bigger jobs in 
this country and fitting them-* 
selves to fill them. From reading 
your course, I am convinced that 
it will help every man who is fill- 
ing his present job and reaching 
for another.”’ 


The kind of men enrolled 


Among the 40,000 subscribers are such 
men as: H. C. Osborn, President Ameri- 
can Multigraph Sales Co.; Melville W. 
Mix, President of the Dodge Manufac- 
turing Co.; George M. Verity, President 
of the American Rolling Mills; William 
H. Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the 
biggest watch company in the world; 
N. A. Hawkins, General Sales-Manager 
of the Ford Motor Co.—and scores of 
others equally prominent. 


Advisory Council 


The Advisory Council includes Frank 
A. Vanderlip, President National City 
Bank; Judge Elbert H. Gary, head U. S. 
Steel Corporation; John Hays Hammond, 
the eminent engineer; Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean New York University 
School of Commerce; and Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, statistician and economist. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


An interesting 128-page book, ‘‘Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business,”’ will be sent to 
you free. Ask for it. It tells in detail 
what the Course and Service is, what 
it has done for others, and what it will 
do for you. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


501 Astor Place, 


New York, N. Y. 


Send me “‘ Forging Ahead in Business”” —-F REE 
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Home of Five Acres,’ ‘Planting a Small 
Suburban Lot,”’ “Shrub Planting for a Vil- 
lage Home,”’ ““Rose Garden,” ** Boulder Wali 
with Vines,”’ ‘Arbor with Vines,”’ ‘‘ Natural 
Rock Garden,” ‘* Artificial Water Garden,” 
**Formal Garden of Japanese Plants,”’ 
ete. It is a practical, comprehensive, and 
thorough manual for the house- and home- 
builder who would ‘‘visualize his garden.”’ 


Hamilton, Dr. Alan McLane. Recollections of 
an Alienist. Illustrated. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $3.50. 


As a grandson of Alexander Hamilton 
and as an eminent figure in the professional 
world for many years, Dr. Hamilton has 
come in contact with many of the most 
interesting people of three generations, 
from Washington Irving, an intimate 
guest in his father’s house during his early 
childhood, to Sir Henry Irving, Agassiz, 
Mrs. Eddy, and even Max Beerbohm! 
And he ean relate with equal familiarity 
incidents of travel in the farthest corners 
of the world. But perhaps the most in- 
teresting parts of his work are those deal- 
ing with his life as an alienist, as Dr. 
Hamilton has given evidence in countless 
famous trials, notably those of Molineux, 
Thaw, and Patrick. Interesting to the 
general reader also are his notes on capital 
punishment, insanity, and the judicial 
system. 


Hammond, John Martin. Winter Journeys in 
the South. Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 1916. $3.50 net. Postage, 16 cents. 


Peculiarly appropriate for the Christmas 
season is this book on our own South as a 
winter playground, another book testifying 
to the rapidity with which Americans, shut 
off from Europe, are discovering the re- 
sources of America. For there is more in 
the South to delight the winter traveler than 
most Northerners and Westerners have any 
idea of. Mr. Hammond, who writes for 
every type of pleasure-seeker, reveals the 
charm not only of the usual stamping- 
grounds of the tourist, but of all sorts of 
unsuspected spots as well. Miami, the 
sportsman’s paradise, the Sapphire Coun- 
try of the Carolinas, Biloxi and Pass 
Christian on the Gulf, equally with Palm 
Beach, Hot Springs, Charleston, and New 
Orleans have yielded up their secrets to this 
genial literary courier, who can tell the read- 
er just where he can tramp, motor, golf, or 
fish to the best advantage, find cooking 
that is worth a journey, or spend his 
honeymoon. 


Hobson, R. L. Chinese Pottery and Porcelain. 
An Account of the Potter’s Art in China from Primi- 
tive Times to the Present Day. With forty plates 
reproduced by three-, four-, and five-color process, and 
ninety-six half-tone plates. Two volumes, 914 x 6% in., 
cloth, gilt. Edition strictly limited to 1,500 numbered 
copies. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
$25 net the set, postpaid. 


Mr. Hobson is one of the leading Euro- 
pean authorities on his subject. His 
beautiful book is illustrated with plates 
that have been proclaimed the finest illus- 
trations of Chinese porcelain yet pro- 
duced. It contains the‘latest of experts’ 
discoveries and ascriptions, so that the 
history of the potter’s art in China can 
be traced from the earliest times, through 
all the centuries, to the present day. 
Great collections on the Continent and in 
America have been laid under contribu- 
tion by courtesy of their owners. A fully 
illustrated chapter deals with marks; 
another valuable chapter is on forgeries 
and frauds. 
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GOOD 








—so says Mr. M. M. Priver of 
Los Angeles ina letter in which 
he says he used to be satisfied 
with 7,000 to 10,000 miles from 
truck tires but now gets 15,000 to 


21,000 miles from every Goodyear 
S-V Pressed-On Truck Tire. 


His experience with S-V’s is above 
the average—like that of the Garden 
City Sand Company, of Chicago, 
which reported a 30,000 mile average 
for four S-V’s; or D. Thompson, of 
Buffalo, who got 34,000 miles; or the 
International Harvester Company's 


Akron branch, with 23,116 miles. 


These are all exceptional records 
and may not indicate what S-V's 
will do for you. 


But the average service of S-V's 
will show what you can expect— if 
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your loading and road conditions 
are normal. 


And the average mileage of 700 
S-V’s as reported by 224 owners, 
living in 64 cities, was 13,704. 


This figure was compiled not from 
selected records but from all reports 
received in answer to our request 
for complaints—and in many cases 
the tires reported on were still running. 


So it would be only reasonable 
to expect at least 13,704 miles from 
S-V’s, placed on your trucks—though 
that is about twice as much as we 
guarantee for them. 


If you are not getting this kind of 
mileage now it would be good busi- 
ness to try S-V's. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





















useful, practical 
and appreciated 
present you can give 



















Light where you want it—on yourself or in mirror. From 
“7 angle—side, top, bottom. Solves light problem for 
r 










For A — to atta, Sos 
. night -shaving. 
Shaving 2. daylight. _ Lamp 
hangs, clamps or stands. Throws 
light exactly where needed. 













Light where you want 
it without a cramped 
position. No eyestrain, 


For 
Reading 
solid comfort. 


For the Compare Bot, from any 
Offi poorly placed wall or 

Ce hanging socket to the 
point where you need it. Invaluable 
to any ive, bookkeeper, st 





or other office worker. 








For Light wherever you are—whenever needed. Take a 


* Wallace along. Folds compactly. Weighs almost nothing. 
Travelling Connects anywhere. ' 


Ideal Gift for Anyone 


The Wallace Lamp is the worth-while Christmas gift. Get it for any 
friend or member of your family. Answer yourself, honestly—is there 
any gift you know that is so practical, that can be used in so many dif- 
ferent ways—that is so sure to please—not just for one month, one year, 
but for an indefinite period? Do you know of any other gift that repre- 
sents such genuine value for its price? 


Comes in brass, nickel or bronze with 10 ft. wire; 
ready to attach to any socket. Sold by hardware, r 
electrical supply and department stores everywhere. 


Money Back 


If any Wallace doesn't give satisfaction, no questions 
asked—money back. This is your guarantee in buying, 















Waterbury-Wallace Company 
A. C. Penn, Agent 100 Lafayette Street, New York 
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Howells, William Dean. Years of My Youth. 
New ‘York: Harper & Brothers. 1916. $1.50 net. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

Altho Mr. Howells has written many 
books tinged with autobiography, this is 
the first in which he has frankly assumed 
the center of the stage. ‘‘Years of My 
Youth” tells the story of the great novel- 
ist’s life during its first formative period 
and up to the moment, when appointed 
to the consulate at Venice, he was to add 
to his knowledge of the American scene a 
knowledge of Europe and Europe’s more 
complex life. The Civil War itself is of 
course reflected in his pages, but it is the 
intimate story of his own family and his 
apprenticeship to printing, journalism, 
and ultimately literature that Mr. Howells 
has projected chiefly, against the tense and 
storm-prophetic atmosphere of the primi- 
tive ante-bellum society of Ohio. Mr. 
Howells has wrought a picture of his 
earlier self that must rank among the 
standard autobiographies, tho it will be 
the hope of every reader that this volume 
is only a promise of more to come. 


Holland, Thompson, Ph.D., and Mee, Arthur, 
Associate Editors. The Book of History: A His- 
tory of All Nations. From the Earliest Times to 
the Present. Fifteen volumes. 8vo, Cloth. With 
over 8,000 Illustrations. 

This comprehensive work presents the 
story of the earth ‘‘from the first thing 
we know of it to the time in which we 
live.””” It is ‘‘the story of man from the 
first thing we know of him to the last 
thought that the vision of modern science 
ean suggest.” The array of editorial and 
contributing staffs is imposing. The intro- 
duction is by Viscount Bryce, who gives 
‘““A View Across the Ages”’ of fine breadth 
and far-reaching perspective. Profusely 
and quaintly illustrated, the volumes fully 
meet Lord Bryce’s requirement of a 
universal history: ‘‘A history which shall, 
first, include all the races and tribes of 
man within its scope; and shall bring all 
these races and tribes into a connection 
with one another, such as to display their 
annals as an organic whole.’”’ Here is 
not only the comprehensive record of 
racial development, but a clear philosophy 
of human progress, with whatever light 
science has thrown on human problems 
since the world began. And yet it has the 
qualities and characteristics of a formal 
universal history of all nations, ancient 
and modern, our own being treated with 
fulness, including the Wilson Administra- 
tion. 

Jerrold, Laurence. France: Her People and 
Her Spirit. Illustrated. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 1916. $3 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

A grandson of Douglas Jerrold, the 
author, born an Englishman, was brought 
up, educated, and married in France, and 
is chicfly known for his books and articles 
on French literature and life. He has 
therefore special qualifications for dis- 
cussing the French spirit, sadly mishandled 
as it has been of late by. many poorly 
equipped enthusiasts. In this book Mr. 
Jerrold has brought together masses of 
information on the French Government, 
the army, religion, the soil, letters, industry, 
the colonies, and other leading topics, 
along with chapters of personal observa- 
tion on men and women and les jeunes. 
Naturally, of course, he discusses also, with 
an admiration tempered by close knowledge, 
the spirit of France at war. The pictures 
(four in color) have been chosen from among 
the works of various eminent artists, Lher- 
mitte, Monet, Raffaélli, Charles Tuard, 
ete., to illustrate phases of French life. 
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Kunz, George Frederick. Ivory and the Ele- 
phant. Profusely Illustrated. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 1916. $7.50 net. Postage, 18 cents. 

Ivory is one of the most ancient and 
universal of the various materials that have 
served as a medium for the expression of 
man’s artistic instinct, and Dr. Kunz, 
gem expert for Tiffany & Co., and author 
of so many standard works on precious 
stones, has gathered together in this 
sumptuous book not only a vast store of 
information about the history of carving 
in ivory but about elephant-hunting and 
the ivory industry in general. He tells 
the story of ivory-carving from the days 
of the Neanderthal man, who scratched 
his own image on the mammoth tusks 
discovered in the caves of Dordogne, 
through classical antiquity and the Orient 
and the Middle Ages to our own day, 
when carving of a unique excellence is still 
being wrought. The book is illustrated 
with more than a hundred photographs of 
famous specimens of ivory from .the 
principal museums and private collections 
of the world. : 

Lethbridge, Marjorie and Alan. The Soul of 
the Russian. 8vo, pp. xii-238. New York: John 
Lane Company. $1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

This is not a philosophical disquisition. 
The authors have been residents, visitors, 
and travelers in various parts of Russia. 
And their method of revealing the soul of 
the Russian is by deseribing in brief, read- 
able sketches experiences with individuals 
as widely separated socially as the Russian 
house-porter or the Samoyed pedler and 
such generals as Ivanoff or Skobelef or a 
painter like Verestchagin. The influence 
of surroundings, such as the steppes, or of 
institutions like the icon, is also suggésted 
in pleasant chapters. And now and again 
a historical incident or episode not usually 
found in the formal histories throws its 
revealing light. The result is creditable 
both to Russians (in the main) and to the 
authors. In the latter it shows a readiness 
of appreciation not always discoverable in 
travelers and aliens, while the simplicity, 
kindliness, and sincerity of the Russian, 
with often a strong mixture of superstition 
or an infusion of amusing dignity as here 
pictured, win us to think of him as a de- 
lightful fellow now that we see him as he 
shows himself in his own land. This vol- 
ume of really delightful sketches should 
prove most welcome to those who would 
know our nearest neighbor across the 
straits from Alaska. 


Marcosson, Isaac F., and Daniel Frohman. 
Charles Frohman: Manager and Man. Illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. -1916. $2 net. 

“C. F.,” theatrical manager, has left the 
stamp of his personality upon our con- 
temporary stage in a more notable sense 
probably than any American dramatic 
author, and his career was itself more 
dramatic than most plays. With the 
assistance of Daniel Frohman, Mr. Mar- 
cosson, having access to all the Frohman 
correspondence, papers, and records, has 
been able to build up a narrative of unique 
fascination, to which Sir J. M. Barrie 
contributes a ‘“‘ Foreword of Appreciation.”’ 
Frohman’s ‘‘barefoot’’ days in Ohio, his 
early adventures as a minstrel agent, his 
early productions and early stars, his 
Broadway career, his beginnings in England, 
his managership of Maude Adams, and his 
participation in the Syndicate constitute 
a story that is almost identical with the 
story of our modern stage. Naturally it 
is brimful of anecdote, as any account of 
Frohman would have to be. 
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Back To Its Own! 


Again Bicycle Riding Has Become 
the Great American Sport — Its 
Popularity Could Not be Dimmed 


The indoor, inactive life of the American people has de- 
manded that a form of exercise be found that not only takes 
them out into the open, but at the same time gives them a 
healthful and enjoyable exercise. The bicycle is the answer. 

Physicians everywhere are realizing this, and each day finds 
more people adopting this healthful yet extremely pleasant form 
of exercise. 

“hose brisk, invigorating rides into the country exercise 
every muscle in your body. They fill your lungs with the crisp, 
fresh air. You go home with the kind of appetite that you ought 
to have and get up in the morning alert and clear-headed. 
Those are the things only bicycle riding gives you. The things 
that are again making it a universal sport. 


A MIAMI-MADE Bicycle 
Makes an Ideal Christmas Gift 


Twenty-two years in the manufacture of bicycles has enabled 
The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Company to bring MIAMI-MADE 
bicycles to the very top of the bicycle world. No other bicycle 
on the market has combined in one bicycle the special features 
you find in MIAMI-MADE bicycles. Light, easy riding, well 
balanced, equipped with special reinforced frames, the most im- 
proved crank hangers, every steel part especially tempered and 
tested, and embodying every other modern improvement, MIAMI. 
MADE bicycles represent the highest development in bicycles. 


There are Four Lines of MIAMI-MADE Bicycles 
~The “Miami,” the “Hudson,” the “Racycle” and the “Flying Merkel.” Each 


one of these four lines has special distinctive features. In these four lines you 
will find bicycles that meet every need and service. Write for catalogs, telling 


us the kind of MIAMI-MADE bicycle you want. 
For Sale by Best Dealers Everywhere 


THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. COMPANY 
1013-1029 Grand Avenue, Middletown, Ohio, U.S. A. (10) 
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Krements 
Correct Jewelry for Men 











A \ittie cift that stands out. Appreciated because 

of its utility and because every man knows the quai- 

Fj ity of Krementz 14 Kt. rolled gold plate collar but- 

tons. Two (one long and one short for front and 

back) in Parisian ivory box ag shown, 75c. Box is 
suitable for engraving. 






















Soft cuffs are comfortable. A handsome palr of 


rs loose paks add good looks: to comfort. 
rice $2.50 a ss 






Anyoné can easily teil the difference 
between the desigusof Krementz even- 
ing Jewelry and an imitation. Besides, 
there are the words “* Krementz Plate 
on the back of each piece, and the studs 
and vest buttons are fitted with the 
bodkin clutch. Sold in complete sets 
or separately Set illustrated, 3 studs, 
4 vest buttons, jinks to match, 35.25 
Studs and links, $3.00. Special boxes 
are provided for 
complete set3 
and for strd 
and link sets. 







folds like an 
chor 
Goes in 
like 
a 
1eedle 


Your gift presented in a Krementz gift box will in 
reality be two gifts in one, as — 





t shown. ae 
box, $5.0 
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box, $4.50 


aift has a 
beautiful 
plush lined 
Parisian 
Ivory jewel 
or trinket 
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sold by dealers everywhere. 


Krementz jewelry is 
The Krementz booklet of geek, en is a great 


aid in selecting a gift for “ A postal will 
bring you a copy. Address ‘‘ Department D.” 


KREMENTZ & COMPANY 
Newark, New Jersey 
it )muue © meee (20010) 
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Maurice, Arthur Bartlett. The New York of 


the Novelists. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1916. $2. 
If one doesn't read Mr. Maurice's book 


with thrills of controlled hilarity it is be- 
sause one doesn’t love fiction and New 
York. The two words really seem to com- 
prise about all the literary aspiration that 
the whole country owns to, and so those who 
haven't been able to put their pen to paper 
in depicting what he has seen and felt 
about ‘the city have surely owned this field 
as the subject of their dreams. Besides 
all our writers, both accomplished and 
aspiring, there that company of their 
readers who, like all good Missourians, love 
to be shown. The grand tour of Americans 
makes straight for New York, and no better 
guide for the itinerant, or even for those 
who travel wide in spirit while they sit at 
at home, could be found than this 
tour along with our near acquaintances of 
the fictional world. Mr. Maurice has been 
showing us New York for seventeen years 
—ever since the first of his volumes on this 
theme appeared. That early ‘‘New York 
in Fietion’ long out of print, and so 
valued by its owners that it doesn’t straggle 
back into second-hand book-shops. The 
new edition assembles a host of new-made 
friends from the latest ““ New York”’ novels 

is, in fact, as up-to-date‘as ‘‘ Potash and 
Perlmutter.” The zest with which Mr. 
Maurice follows his clues and the relish 
with which he reports on them put him in 


1S 


ease 


is 


the class with that most delectable of 
English ‘‘city - wanderers,” Mr. E. V. 
Lueas. There is many a human touch like 


that which the explorer among the cafons 
of lower Broadway to-day may earry with 
him. Mr.-Maurice evokes from the long 
past the McComb house that Washington 
as first President of the Republic occupied 
It had, he tells us, a reception-room of 
superb dimensions, and ‘‘here Mrs. Wash- 
ington, standing on a dais, usually assisted 
by Mrs. Adams and Mrs. Hamilton, 
received, with the rigid formality of foreign 
courts, all who dared to attend her levees.” 
We go up and down the length of the nar- 
row island, stopping at each literary shrine 
or lamenting over ifs displacement by the 
mordant encroachment of business. Still, 
for all that New York is supposed to be a 
congeries of offices, we are shown a city 
where corners, streets, and _ structures 
‘reflect the cosmopolitanism of New York’s 


human ingredients.”” We are assured of 
complete neighborhoods that might have 


been transplanted from Old-World cities, 
and are made to bélieve in the-legend 

the Frenchman, ‘‘suffering from nostalgie 
du pays, Who on the oceasional days of 
fog was in the habit of pacing to and fro 


the length of Madison Square Garden 
Areade that runs along twenty - sixth 
Street and Madison Avenue. In fancy he 


was walking in the Rue de Rivoli.” 


Moses, Montrose J. The Life of Heinrich 
Conried. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

Mr. Conried was a salient figure in 
American theatrical annals. As _ actor 
and manager he left his impress. on his 
times. As actor, then director of the 


Irving Place Theater, his work was known 
to a comparatively limited public, as would 
be natural, since the language was not that 
spoken by the majority. But it was the 
excellence of the performances there that 
drew the attention of the Metropolitan 
Opera directors to him and put in his hands 
the petted institution of the favored set of 
Mr. Conried’s gifts for organiza- 
taxed to their capacity, but Mr. 
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‘ontentment fo 
a Pipe Smoker 


This handsome one-pound 
humidor of Edgeworth 
Smoking Tobacco will be a happy selec- 
tion for any acquaintance of yours who 
smokes. Our reason for being confident 
of this is that Edgeworth is the favorite 
tobacco of thousands of true pipe-lovers 
all over the land. Indeed, if your friend 
is what some people would call a **pipe- 


crank,”’ the probabilities are that he 
already knows Edgeworth. 
Every month we advertise that we 


will send a sample of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed, free and postpaid, to any 
smoker who asks for it. Requests for 
the trial packages come to us from all 


over the country. In almost every case 
the sample makes a regular user of 
Edgeworth. 

The price of this humidor of Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed is $1.00. If you 
want to make one or more of your 
friends Christmas gifts of these Edge- 


worth packages, leave your instructions 
with your retail tobacco dealer. Should 
he be unable to supply .you, send us 
names and addresses of friends, with 
your cards and money order, stamps or 
cash to cover your order at $1.00 per 


package. We will gladly attend to the 
delivery. 

If you would like to try a sample of 
Edgeworth before investing in the 
humidor, send us your name and ad- 
dress with the name of a tobacco dealer 


you sometimes patronize, and a generous 
sample of Kdgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
will be mailed you, free, immediately. 


For either the sample or the humidor, 
address Larus & Bro. Co., 5 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


The 
Rubbed 
50c for 
humidor 
15c, 25c, 
no dealer can 


retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
are 10c for pocket size tin, 25e and 
larger tins, and $1.00 for handsome 
package. Edgeworth Plug Slice is 
and $1.00. Mailed prepaid where 
supply. 


50e 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants — |f your 


jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Bro. Co. will gladly send you a one- or two- 
dozen carton, of any size of the Plug Slice 


prepaid parcel post at 


jobber. 


or Ready-Rubbed, by 
same price you would pay 
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Moses shows that his capacity was equal to 
the demands. Aside from the qualities 
needed to deal with the rivalries of such an 
exacting class as tenors and prima donnas, 
there was a fickle public who demanded the 
best on all occasions. The record shows 
that during Mr. Conried’s five years of 
management a performance was never re- 
peated on a subscription night, and only 
once was a production changed after its 
announcement. The outstanding events 
of Conried’s career are the engagement of 
Caruso and the productions of ** Parsifal”’ 
and of ‘“‘Salomé.’”” Mr. Conried was al- 
most ignorant of tenors when he became 
an impresario, and tho his predecessor, 
Mr. Grau, had Caruso already under con- 
tract, the name meant nothing to him until 
he found it the one answer to his question 
as to who was the greatest living tenor. 
The Italian consul in New York, the 
Covent Garden management by cable, 
and a bootblack along the street all re- 
plied in the magie word—‘‘Caruso.”’ And 
Caruso it has been as a legacy ever since. 
“Parsifal,”’ which is the greatest holiday 
attraction the Metropolitan can offer, was 
wrested from Baireuth in spite of the 
opposition of Frau Cosima Wagner, and 
the Baireuth clique and the crusade from 
religious bodies and Wagner sympathizers 
here. Mr. Conried was secure in his legal 
rights, since the Wagner operas had no 
copyright protection in America, and he 
protested against the imputations of 
impiety on the ground that ‘‘ Parsifal’’ was 
not a Biblical drama. His defense of 
*Salomé,”’ which, at the Metropolitan, 
never achieved a second performance, was 
that “‘the grandeur and compelling .in- 
terest of Strauss’s music’’ were such as to 
distract attention entirely from tlie text. 
In this one sees how far he had left his 
early career behind him. Mr. Moses en- 
joys the assistance of a good many con- 
tributors who were in a sense coworkers 
either with or under the subject of his 
sketch. In this way the book has a value 
as original documents, perhaps, beyond its 
virtue as a well-molded biography. 

Nicolay, Helen. Our Nation in the Building. 
Pp. 521. With sixteen full-page insert-illustrations. 
New York:. The Century Company. 1916. $2.50 
net. Postage, 12 cents. 

Here is history’ with its dryness left out, 
and its romance retained. Miss Nicolay 
thinks, as in her Preface she says, that we 
“take our history too seriously, as if it were 
a medicine rather than a cordial.’’ She 
treats it cordially, in sketchy, not chrono- 
logical, fashion, with less regard for dates 
than for pieturesque situations and _ inci- 
dents. She sees men and events as a pano- 
rama passing, with strongest light on the 
high places. She consulted many books, 
it is evident, in writing this one, but she 
does not tarry for citations, tho free with 
quotation-marks and generous with her 
credits. Some of her chapter-headings 
are significant: ‘‘A Democratic Despot”’ 

—meaning Andrew Jackson; ‘Giants 
in Congress’; ‘Roads of the Promised 
Land’’; ‘‘Women in a Free Country”’; 
“Religion in a Republic,” ete. <A lifelong 
resident of Washington, Miss Nicolay has 
saturated her mind with the makings of 
our nation, and has produced a charming 
volume, 


O’Shaughnessy, Edith (Mrs. Nelson). A Dip- 
fomat’s Wife in Mexico. Illustrated. Pp. 355. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 1916. 
$2. Postage, 14 cents. 


In spite of stormy scenes and anxious 
days spent by Mr. O’Shaughnessy and his 
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The CONKLIN Is the Gift 
of Utmost Service 


ICTURE the office of husband, sweetheart, 
brother, son—the hustle and the hum. Quick 
thought, instant action and efficiency hold sway. 


Where cana CONKLIN serve better than there? Who 
can more appreciate its unfaltering, responsive service than 
he who works where minutes are money, where memory 
is discounted—where the motto is, “Verbal orders don't 
go—put it down in black and white’’? 


Greatly will such a man appreciate a CONKLIN. For 
day after day, year after year, that same pen will write with 
a velvet smoothness—with never a blur ora blot. Neither 
will it leak or scratch. 


The permanency and efficiency of the Conklin are guaranteed. 
So, too, are the extreme ease and quickness of its filling operation. 
This is due wholly to its wonderful “Crescent-Filler,” by far the 
simplest and most positive filling device. It also preven*s the pen 
from rolling off the desk. 


What, then, can be a wiser gift—what present is more certain of keener 
appreciation? And withal, a Conklin is an inexpensive remembrance. At 
stationers, druggists, jewelers and department stores they sell at $2.50, $3, 
$3.50, $4, $5 and up. There is a special point for every hand. Furnished 
in handsome gift boxes. Exchangeable after Christmas if point doesn’t suit. 








Self- Filling 


Fountain Pen 
NON-LEAKABLE 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., 291 Conklin Bidg., Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 


BOSTON, 59 Temple Place SAN FRANCISCO, 577 Market St WINNIPEG, CAN., 340 Donald St. 
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A PIPE BLEND THAT HAS MADE 
“RICH-MILDNESS” POSSIBLE @@ 


By selecting and blending just enough of each 
kind of tobacco—not too much or too little of any 
one kind—Harmony Pipe Blend gives you a flavor 
such as no other tobacco has ever accomplished. 

The Harmony flavor might be called “rich-mild- 
ness” so skilfully does richness shade into mild- 
ness. And best of all, absolutely without a trace 


of harshness or discord. 


HARMON Y 


2A PIPE BLEND@ 


To be had at clubs, hotels and most tobacconists. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
enclose 15 cents in stamps, and we will send you this full-sized one-eighth pound tin, 
postage prepaid. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















TOLSTOY’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS. Con- 
taining new translations by Ayvi_tMER MAUDE 12mo, 
cloth, 372 pages, $1.01 Funk & Wagnalls Company, 


SECURED OR FEE RETURNED 


Actual search free. Send 





sketch or model. age, 
1916 Edition Patent Book free. 
Pubs., New York. | GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 250 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








Purchaser Shall Be The Judge. 


Never “ Re 








The 
FILTHY ‘‘HEEL”’ 
In Other Pipes 
is The ASH Pit 
In THIS Pipe 


Automobilists Perfecto 






DO YOU WAN a ey Dry, ‘* Juiceless,’’ ‘* Heelless,’’ Sweet, Sanitary, Safety Smok- 
ing Pipe? Then Send For This One And If It Fails To Prove ey Such 
(As We Claim It Is) Your Moncey Will be Refunded Upon Demand. It is Pipe Merit vs. ‘‘Pipe Talk’*! Does 


ye Fig ne ee The BREECHLOADER 








is EXTREMELY SIMPLE, 
Practical, Substantial, Neat 
and Unique in Design, 5% 
in.long with graceful curves 
a little on the “Chubby” 
order, half bent. The Bowl 
aa Breech Plug is made of 
FIRST QUALITY, GENUINE 
FRENCH BRIAR: given a 
rich, natural, friction finish; 
Solid Rubber Stem; Sterling 
Silver Mounted ; price, in- 
cluding Nickel Plated “‘Pipe 
Companion,” $1.00 postpaid, 
or Write for Free Pamphlet. 


The Breechloader Pipe Co., Inc. 
Suite N, 335 Broadway, New York 

















wife in Mexico City in 1913, one ean not 
help envying them the privilege of having 
seen such history in the making. Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy’s letters are so comprehen- 
sive and largely instructive that one finds 
it hard to believe they were daily epistles 
to an absent mother, written without 
thought of subsequent publication. Every 
word is interesting, picturesquely graphic, 
and fair. A sympathetic account is given 
of Mexican limitations in character and 
eustoms. Mrs. O’Shaughnessy is frank 
and fearless in her estimates of men. 
Huerta she calls a man of force and ability; 
Carranza lacks those qualities, but possesses 
a convincing note by his venerable aspect 
and long white beard; but Villa is the 
exponent of every evil and vicious trait. 


Peixotto, Ernest. Our Hispanic Southwest. 
Illustrated by the author. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 1916. $2.50 net. 

Mr. Peixotto’s pen and pencil have again 
and again celebrated the exotic charms of 
the semitropics, and this book does for the 
old Spanish landmarks of our inland States 
what ‘‘Romantic California’’ did for his 
own country. A typical seeker of the pic- 
turesque, he has found an adequate field 
for his talent in New Orleans, Texas, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, redolent as they 
are of the romance and poetry of the past. 
Mr. Peixotto writes and draws with equal 
facility and is able to convey through both 
mediums alike the charm that has fired 
his imagination in those invincibly un- 
Anglo-Saxon regions of our country. 

Pennell, Joseph. The Wonder of Work. Fifty- 
two lithographic plates, with interpretative notes by 
the artist. Large 8vo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1916. $2 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

Since Kipling showed the way in 
**MecAndrew’s Hymn,’ modern writers 
and artists have been discovering the 
splendid beauty that lies in the most 
materialistic aspects of our modern in- 
dustrial civilization, and the soul of 
industrialism itself is revealed in this coi- 
lection of Mr. Pennell’s lithographs—the 
soul of modern work. Mr. Pennell pictures 
sky-scrapers of New York in the building, 
the stock-yards of Chicago, the steel-works 


of Pittsburg, the commerce-laden harbor 


of Genoa, the Krupp Works at Essen, the 
‘*Lake of Fire,’”’ at Charleroi, Belgium, the 
mills of Valenciennes, scenes: from Berlin, 
Hamburg, London, Venice, all testifying to 
the indomitable human will that is mold- 
ing the future out of the chaos of the 
present. The drawings cover the period 
1881-1915, and the artist’s notes form a 
delightful running commentary. The book 
is appropriately dedicated to Constantin 
Meunier, the great sculptor of modern 
industrialism. 

Recouly, Raymond. General Joffre and His 
Battles. With maps. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1916. $1.25 net. 

Raymond Recouly is the ‘‘Captain X”’ 
whose articles recently attracted so much 
attention when they appeared in Scribner’s 
Magazine. He now reveals himself as a 
member of General Joffre’s staff and as one 
therefore who has been in a position to 
observe closely not only the Generalissimo 
himself, but all the guiding spirits of the 
French Army. During 1915 he kept a 
journal on the field which excited great 
interest in France when it was published 
under the pen-name “Jean Lery.”’ His 
presentation of General Joffre as man and 
soldier must therefore, for a number of 
reasons, be accepted as authoritative, as 
must also his very full analysis of the 
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plan and conduct of the Battle of the 
Marne. He further includes in his book 
detailed accounts of the Battle of Verdun 
and the Champagne Drive. 

Robie, Virginia. The Quest of the Quaint. 
Pp. 288. Illustrated. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2. Postage, 16 cents. 

The collector never knows whence came 
his original impulse to ‘“‘collect.’”’ It is 
rarely deliberate. One rare piece of silver 
or china as a gift or an inheritance often 
furnishes an excellent excuse to begin. 
The difficulty is to find an excuse to 
stop, once interest has been aroused. The 
author’s enthusiasm and varied experience 
make what she has to say enjoyable. In 
charming manner, she describes the fas- 
cination of searching attics, farmhouses, 
and unknown corners for old bandboxes, 
old valentines, and silhouettes, old furniture 
and silver. In the search, one comes upon 
historical and romantic facts and fancies, 
calculated to amuse and instruct. In her 
deseriptions of different periods the lay 
reader gets many a good laugh, while the 
collector absorbs definite information. and 
helpful suggestions. ‘‘Lowestoft,’’ ‘‘Ben- 
nington,’’ ‘‘Bowdoin,’’ ‘‘Sheraton,’’ and 
‘*Sheffield’’ take on a meaning previously 
unknown. The illustrations are a charm- 
ing addition to this comprehensive manual 
on collecting the ‘‘ quaint.” 

Smith, C. Alphonso. An O. Henry Biography. 
Two volumes. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
1916. $2.50 net. Postage, 16 cents. 

Considering the popular quality and fame 
of his stories, it is a notable fact that so 
much of the life of Sydney Porter (O. 
Henry) should have been shrouded in 
mystery. Few of his readers have kriown 
anything about his days of adventure in 
Central America or the tragic episode of 
his prison life, an episode to which un- 
questionably was due the deepening of his 
talent, so marked in his later work. Pro- 
fessor Smith, of the University of Virginia, 
was a lifelong friend of O. Henry, and he 
has been able to accumulate an immense 
amount of material inaccessible to all pre- 
vious writers. This very full discussion of 
Porter’s ancestry and. earlier years, his 
working-life in New York, his themes, his 
workmanship, and his readers will neces- 
sarily stand as the authoritative memorial 
to one of the most remarkable talents in 
our latter-day literature, a talent all the 
more remarkable in having raised the 
magazine-story as a type to the level of 
high distinction. 

Sothern, E.H. The Melancholy Tale of ‘* Me.”’ 
Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1916. $3.50 net. 

Mr. Sothern is one of the few figures 
now left on our stage who are living links 
with the romantic, poetic past of the 
Anglo-American theater. <A literary actor, 
so to say, and the heir of a great tradition, 
his reminiscences, both in their flavor of 
style and in their whimsical content, are 
the distillation of an atmosphere the drama- 
tic world has all but lost. His account of 
his early childhood, of his famous father, 
and his fabulous ‘‘Uncle Hugh” are 
capital examples of his powers of. evoca- 
tion. But naturally the “‘youngest play- 
goer’? can match many of Mr. Sothern’s 
recollections, and some of his most in- 
teresting passages are those dealing with a 
theatrical life that is still contemporaneous. 
Almost every type of writing, from the 
portrait-sketch to the soliloquy, and al- 
most every tone, from pathos to fantasy, 
is woven into this delightful book. 
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Pioneer Brands 
Rubber Footwear 








So little was known of the pro- 
cesses by which rubber was made 
durable, shape-holding and wear- 
able in all kinds of weather, that 
the men who trade-marked their 





NLY daring manufacturers 

risked the trade-marking of 
rubber footwear in the early days 
of the industry. The brands 
shown here are the most illus- 
trious survivors. 





TRADE MARK 





products simply challenged fate! 











If the rubber footwear you buy 
bears any one of these trade- 
marks, you get high-quality, per- 
fect-fitting, good-looking, service- 
able rubber footwear. Look for 
these quality-marks. 
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TRADE Y MARK 





They said, “You can depend 
upon us to make the very best 
rubber footwear possible; we'll 
put our trade-mark on them 
as an evidence of our good 
intention.” 





TRADE MARK 








Seventy-four years of suc- 
cessful manufacturing and the 
experience of forty-seven 
great factories are back of 
every pair of rubber shoes, 
overshoes, arctics, boots, etc., 
produced by the United States 
Rubber Company, the largest 
rubber manufacturer in the 
world. 


Rubbers that fit wear twice as long as rubbers that do not fit. 


United States Rubber Company 
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' by this Great National Movement! 


“‘THE GILBERT INSTITUTE OF 
ERECTOR ENGINEERING’’ 


Will Guide His Thoughts and Actions In Play Along Constructive Lines 





yi TO PARENTS! Make it Possible for 


Your Boy to Benefit 
Free enrollment in 


—Teach Him To Do Things For 


Himself—Encourage His Imagination, Concentration, Ingenuity and Skill—And Increase His Chances For Success as a Man 


Will your boy make good as a man? 

Will he take his place in the ranks of the 
successful men of the coming generation? 

Will he be a success, not only from the 
standpoint of achievement, but also from 
the standpoint of character? 

Success is not easy to achieve. Statis- 
tics show that for every man who suc- 
ceeds there are eight who fail. 

And yet, every boy has it within him 
to be a success as a man. 

Early mental training—the arousing of 
his interest in constructive things—is per- 
haps the biggest determining factor. 

Consider the youth of a few of the 
famous men whose names are emblazoned 
on history’s pages. 

You see Watt as a boy, studiously 
watching steam vibrate the tea-kettle 
cover —a youthful interest that even- 
tually gave to the world the inestimable 
benefits of steam-power. 

You see Sam Brown as a boy 
watching, by 
the hour, spiders 
weaving their 
=), webs —a boy- 
» hood interest 
that eventually 
crystallized in 

: . his building the 
world’s first suspension bridge. 

You see Lincoln as a boy, handicapped 
by lack of educational opportunities, por- 
ing over borrowed books — an early 
interest that helped mould a mind and 
character that will be an inspiration to 
Americans for all time. 

In youth the mind is most impres- 
sionable. The impressions it receives 





are lasting, and determine, in a large 
degree, the ability and character of the 
grown-up man. 

You want your boy to be a successful 
man, of course! But, are you giving 
sufficient thought to his early mental 
impressions? 

What about his pastimes? Do you 
realize that in play his mind takes its 
most frequent impressions because of 
his interest in amusement, and the great 
amount of time he spends at it? 

Does your boy’s play simply afford 
him pastime, and perhaps encourage the 
destructive side of his nature—or is it of 
such a constructive character that the 
most important attributes to success are 
developed—ambition, imagination, con- 
centration, determination, inge nuity and 
skill? : 

See to it that 
your boy’s play af- 
fords him not only 
amusement, but 
mental benefit! 

Open up to him the opportunity to 
secure free enrollment in ““The Gilbert 
Institute of Erector Engineering’’—and 
you will be sure that he will learn while 
he plays—that his pastime will be an 
education for him. 


“The Gilbert Institute of Erector Engi- 
neering’ offers to all boys who show 
ability, Diplomas, Honors and Valuable 
Prizes. Three Diplomas, handsomely 
printed and ready for framing, are issued. 
These Diplomas carry with them the 
tee a ~ . 
Honorary Degrees of ‘Erector Engi- 
99 6oy ~ “yy ° S93 
neer, Erector Expert Engineer’’ and 
Te as 22 
Erector Master Engineer. 





Boys are required to win the First 
Degree before trying for the Second, 
and the Second Degree before trying 
for the Third. 

The conditions of the Third Degree 
are such that any boy who succeeds in 
winning it will have proved himself a 
boy that any parent can well afford to 
be proud of—a boy who will make his 
mark later on in life. 

Read the announcement on the 
opposite page! Show to your Boy! 





ERECTOR 


“‘The Toy Like Structural Steel’ 

Hello, Boys! Do you own a set of Erec- 
tor? If you don’t, you have no idea what a 
lot of fun you are missing. 

Erector is the toy for the ‘‘live wire’’ boy 
—the boy who has imagination and ability. 
With Erector, he can build models of the 
world-famous engineering feats like the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, the Panama Canal, the great sky- 

scrapers of New York City, the Eiffel Tower, 


and hundreds of other things such as Machinery, 


Automobiles, Aeroplanes, Battleships, Engines, 
Printing Presses, Steam Shovels, Farm Imple- 
ments, etc., etc. 

Erector gives you the greatest fun in the world. 
And while you are playing, you will be learning a lot 
about the way the world-famous engineers plan and 


build their great 
engineering mas- 
terpieces. 

If you already 
own a set ot 
Erector, you w ill 

intere raed in 
new 1916 
sets, andthe 
new manuals 
which show 
how you 
can build 
bigger and 
finer models. 
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Boys! 


Just think! Free membership in ‘‘The Gilbert 
Institute of Erector Engineering’’ wil! double the 
great fun you can have with Erector, Brik-tor 
and the Erector Electrical Set by giving you an 
opportunity, such as college men have, to win 
Degrees, Diplomas, Honors and Valuable Prizes 
through your ability to build interesting models 
with Erector or Brik-tor or to demonstrate the 
knowledge of electricity you have gained by 
playing with the Erector Electrical Set. 

At the same time, you can compete in my 
great yearly prize contests for the Automobile, 
Pony, Motorcycles, Bicycles, Canoes and hun- 
dreds of other prizes given for photographs of 
best models. Boys in Canada are as eligible as 
boys in the United States. 


ERECTOR 


‘*The Toy Like Structural Steel’’ 
Get These Big, Exclusive Advantages 


1—The only actual structural steel toy. 
—The only construction toy with inter- 

locking edged girders for building square 
columns. 

3—Every essential engineering part. 

4—Most parts for building largest and 
strongest models. 

5—Big, reinforced steel wheels, grooved 
and hubbed for every engineering purpose. 

6—Sturdy electric motor that will lift 200 
pounds when properly geared, comes free 
with most sets. 

7—Three big, illustrated Manuals showing 
ever 500 models. You can build thousands 
as you acquire proficiency. 

8—Free membership in ‘“The Gilbert In- 
stitute of Erector Engineering” with hand- 
some diplomas and other awards, including 
the $5000 Prize Contest. 


The Famous ‘‘FOUR’”’ 


The most popular set made. Contains every 
essential engineering part. Has big girders, large 
and small wheels, shafting, base plates, angle 
irons, pinions, pulleys, gears, nuts and bolts and 
the great electric motor and Instruction Book. 
Packed in a handsome, hardwood cabinet. Price, 
$5.00; Canada, $7.50. 








Dealers everywhere are glad to show 





you the new Erector Sets— 
$1.00 to $25.00 
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yf Become an “Erector Master Engineer!” 
* Win Degrees, Honors, Handsome Diplomas, ° 
Valuable Prizes and a Salary Through Free Membership in 


“‘THE GILBERT INSTITUTE OF 
ERECTOR ENGINEERING” 


















” 


‘*The Gilbert Institute of Erector Engineering 
will confer three degrees, with handsome Di- 
plomas suitable for framing, as follows: 

First Degree:—‘ ‘Erector Engineer” 

Second Degree :— ‘‘Erector Expert Engineer’’ 

Third Degree:—‘‘Erector Master Engineer” 


Valuable Third Degree Awards 


Handsome ‘‘Erector Master Engineer’ Di- 
ploma. Gold ‘‘E.M.E.”* Fraternity Pin. 

Salary of $10.00 per week for three weeks 
with a commission of 1% 

A recommendation for a good position to 
any business house, stating what you have 
accomplished. 
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You can win the First Degree by doing any 
one of the following things: 


(1) Send photograph or drawing of an acceptable Erec- 
tor model with or without motor attachment. 
2) Send photogr: ah or drawing of an acceptable 
rik-tor moc 
3) Send ‘photamanh or dyawing proving that you can 
put together the Erector Electrical Set motor. 


Do one of these things now, or as soon as 
you get your Erector, Brik-tor or Electrical Set, 
and I will send you the handsome ‘‘Erector 
Engineer” Diploma, and tell you what you must 
do in order to win the Second Degree of 

*‘Erector Expert Engineer.”’ 

Before you forget, sign the coupon and mail 
it to me for a free copy of my new, big book 
containing the complete story of ‘‘The Gilbert 
Institute of Erector Engineering. ”’ 


Affe Pt rw 








“The Toy For Young Architects’’ 


Hello, Boys! Here’s 
the new toy that is 
making the biggest 
kind of a hit. 

With Brik-tor, you 
can make the con- 
struction toy models 
that you build look 
absolutely real. 

Let us suppose you 
have just built a sky- 
scraper with your con- 
struction set. You, then, 
get out your Brik-tor set, and add the founda- 
tion, walls, and roof with steel bricks in beauti- 
ful color combinations. And you even put in 
the windows with the finely lithographed win- 
dow cut-outs that you find in your Brik-tor set. 

Why, you will be able to build a whole town com- 
plete—if you get Brik-tor to add to your Erector or 
other construction toy. 

Price, $5.00. In Canada, $7.50 


See the wonderful Brik-tor set at your dealer’s today! 
Write for descriptive leaflet 





THE A.C.GILBERT CO. ‘treet New Haven,Conn. /” 


Erector Tips 
is my great ma ae 
eated scales at 





















E 
my 
test for best models. 


MAIL BACK — book, ‘How to Become an 


Hello, Boys! Surprise your friends with your 
knowledge of electricity, and ability to do more 
than a hundred intensely interesting electrical ex- 
periments. Get the 


With this marvelous new toy Lal 
you will be able to build your own Xe 
motor that will work forward and 
backward, and control its speed so ‘ 
that you may operate perfectly 
your Erector models, mechanical 
toys, electric trains, etc. 








The wonder- 
ful book con- 
taining an ele- 
mentary course 
in electricity, 
which comes 
with each set, will show you how to build your motor, 
make magnets, wire door bells and electric lights 
construct switches, and do more than 100 mys stifying 
ele eer il experiments 

You'll have the finest kind of fun! 


The Erector Electrical Set contains 

Motor Parts, Reverse Base, Control Switch, Multi- 
geared Motor Box, Electrophor,; Condenser, G lass Plate, 
Ebonite Rod, Pendulum Stand, Solenoid, Soft Iron Yoke, 
Galvanometer, Coils, Electrical Wire, Electric Light Out 
fit. Also Gear Wheels, Pinions, Rods, Collars, etc.—and 
the beautifully illustrated book, written in simple language 
and containing an Elementary Course in Electricity 


Ask your dealer today to show you the wonderful 
Erector Electrical Set. Price, $5.00. Canada, $7.50 
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| EREGTOR ras | , A. C. 
= ce | if Gilbert Co. 
rg 121 Fox Street 
¢ New Haven, Conn. 
Send me free No 
vember issue of your 
4 boys’ magazine —*‘Ere 
toe tor Tips’—and your new 


bo of 





1er interesting 








Erector Master Engineer 


Name. 











































ITH BROTHERS’ 
S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Absolutely Pure. Just enough 


charcoal to sweeten the stomach 











The Same Weather, and the 


Same Precaution 


OM the creaky coach of yesteryear to the 
palatial Pullman of our day comfort has made 
great strides. But cold, damp and wet lurk out- 
side to place their deadly grasp on unsuspecting 
throats now as then. Our grandparents fortified 
themselves with S.B. Cough Drops. So should 
you. That's a privilege they had you have also. 
Always take a cough drop at bedtime to loosen 
the phlegm. 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie NE 


Makers of S. B. Chewing Gum and Lasses Kisses 
Your Grandpa Knows Us ICKEL 










































Money-Saving Christmas-Gift Plan 


We have devised a New Planof Christmas This plan works wonders for~ you and 
Giving Exclusively for Digest Readers that greatly widens the sphere of your Christmas 
will afford you a unique opportunity of gving. You will solve your Christmas prob- 
largely increasing the purchasing power lems in the happiest manner by allowing 
of your Christmas Dollars. It makes for US to suggest the answer to the question 
efficiency among your employees and for What Shall I Give.” The plan has been 
happiness in your home, and will bring conceived in your interest and will meet at 


ingtine “ é Kose iggy once with your cordial approval. Let us 
pleasure and profit to your family and present it to you, and both you and those dear to you 


friends this holiday season—all at will remember this Christmas with special gratitude. 
A Big Saving to Yourself It Means More Christmas Cheer 
+ Cut out and mail this coupon to us and a fuller pocketbook and greater happi- 
receive full particulars of our Christmas ness to you and yours. You can spend less 
Plan, which will help you and your SIGN and give more than you hoped by a sim- 
friends alike. It costs you nothing THIS CHRISTMAS ple plan that will appeal to you in- 
to do this and you incur no re- COUPON TO-DAY stantly. Remember, this is a spe- 
sponsibility of any sort. cial offer made to Digest read- 
Whatever you purchase Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. 889, New York ers only and carries with 
may be returned at Please lay before me, by mail, without cost or obli- it special privileges. 
once if you are gation, your plan whereby I can make my Christmas Gifts Avail yourself of 
not absolute- at a great saving to myself. these at once 
ly satis- and be 
fied. Name oe ‘ > seen ott wisialece oo aroun glad. 
Local Address Ap , P.O memes . State 
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Thom, DeCourcy W. Midsummer Motoring 
in Europe. With twenty-four illustrations. Pp. xii- 
322. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 
Postage, 16 cents. 

We have in this volume a creditable 
sample of a novel form of writing. It 
presents an entertaining account of four 
thousand miles of travel through some of 
the most historic portions of Europe. The 
itinerary included Belgium—that was—an- 
cient Picardy and present Normandy and 
Brittany, Touraine, Central France, an- 
cient Burgundy, Lorraine, Alsace, middle 
Baden, Wurttemberg, and southern Ger- 
many to Oberammergau, thence via ex- 
treme northern Switzerland to Paris, to 
London, and thence homeward. Coun- 
tries now familiar in the war-news, it will 
be noticed, figure in the itinerary. The 
reader will find in the opening pages a fine 
first-hand description of ravished Belgium. 
Our party of motor-tourists visited King 
Albert’s country in the summer of 1910, 
when there was no thought of armies in 
Flanders and the approaching deluge. 
The field of Waterloo, sleepy old Bruges 
with its famous belfry and _ excellent 
Gothie architecture, the celebrated cathe- 
drals, and other architectural monuments 
were all visited. 

Ticknor, Caroline. Poe’s Helen. Illustrated. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

In spite of the great number of books 
that have accumulated about Poe and 
the legend of his life, the mystery of his 
broken engagement to Mrs. Sarah Helen 
Whitman, the ‘“‘Helen”’ of his loveliest 
poem, has never been quite cleared up. 
Miss Ticknor has assembled in this volume 
on the romance of the two poets many 
letters relating intimately to the last tragic 
days of Poe’s life that have not previously 
been published. But it is Mrs. Whitman 
herself, and not Poe, who occupies the 
middle of her stage—Mrs. Whitman, whose 
verse Poe himself found ‘“‘instinet with 
genius,”’ and who, until her death in 1878, 
played a prominent part in American let- 
ters and had throughout.her life, we are 
told, ‘‘a succession of adorers.’”’ Impor- 
tant chiefly for the light it throws upon 
Poe, the book is interesting also for its 
portrayal of a type of romantic woman- 
hood that flourished conspicuously during 
the formative days of our somewhat prosaic 
modern society. 

Topham, Anne. Memories of the Fatherland. 
Illustrated. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1916. $3 
net. 

Miss Topham will be remembered by 
many readers as the Englishwoman who, 
having acted for several years as governess 
to the German Emperor’s only daughter, 
gave to the world not long ago, in her 
‘*Memories of the Kaiser’s Court,’’ so vivid 
a picture of the inner life of the Imperial 
household. In the present volume she 
glances out over the wider world of German 
society in general, with which her contact 
has also been intimate. Miss Topham is 
quite free from the Teutonophobia that 
vitiates almost all contemporary English 
discussions of Gerniany and German 
ways. In her discussions of the life of the 
people, their peasant customs, their city 
ways, their army and navy, their efficiency, 
and their sentimentality, she presents, in 
fact, the saner Germany that we all knew 
and admired in happier times. 

Towse, John Ranken. Sixty Years of the 
Theater. Pp. 464. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. $2.50. Postage, 16 cents. 

Mr. Towse’s book is one of the most 
important that has appeared on _ this 
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subject in recent years. Written without 
exuberance or personal bias, it deals, with 
enthusiasm and a sufficient note of ad- 
miration, with plays and the players of the 
past three generations, both here and in 
England. One is not left in doubt as to 
what Mr. Towse considers good drama, for 
the volume is pervaded by the clearest 
convictions and expositions. After a pre- 
liminary survey of the English stage as 
the writer was familiar with it in his youth, 
the story of our own theater is taken up, 
beginning with the period from 1874 to 
1885, the first quarter of Mr. Towse’s 
service as a dramatic critic for the New 
York Evening Post, where he still continues 
to write. We get vivid glimpses of the 
organizations—Wallack’s, Daly’s, and Mr. 
Palmer’s Union Square Theater, whose 
achievements have already taken on an 
historic importance which endears them 
in the memory of old playgoers. There 
is an ample review of other great names 
of the past: Salvini, Booth, and Barrett, 
Clara Morris, Modjeska, Janauschek, ‘‘ who 
ended in tribulations,’ and Mary Ander- 
son, ‘‘who never knew anything but popu- 
lar adoration.”’ Much attention is given 
to outstanding figures that form a receding 
part of our own day—Jefferson, Irving, 
and Ellen Terry, Richard Mansfield, Julia 
Marlowe, and E. H. Sothern, Mantell, 
Mrs. Fiske, and Rose Coghlan; the 
Kendals, Tree, Willard, Forbes-Robertson, 
and John Hare. The illustrations consist 
of reproductions of portraits and views, 
many of them rare and unusual, especially 
those chosen to represent earlier days. 

Van Loon, Hendrik Willem. The Golden Book 
of the Dutch Navigators. Pp. 400. New York: 
The Century Company. 1916. $2.50 net. Postage, 
16 cents. 

The Dutch entered the field of geo- 
graphical exploration at a comparatively 
late date. Nevertheless their exploits as 
pioneers of the map are among the greatest 
the history of adventure has to offer. 
They found Spitzbergen, they charted the 
southern Pacific, they discovered Tasmania 
and New Zealand, and established colonies 
in both Americas, Asia, and Africa. These 
expeditions were led by intrepid and pic- 
turesque old navigators whose fame was 
great three hundred years ago, when all 
Europe marveled over the ponderous 
tomes that recounted their voyages and the 
wonders they had encountered on sea and 
land. Many of their stories have been 
forgotten, lost as they were in the prolix 
and erabbed narratives of seventeenth- 
century chroniclers. Dr. Van Loon, of 
Cornell, has sifted these sources and picked 
out the most interesting stories, retelling 
them in graphic style for the modern 
reader. The book is illustrated from 
characteristic prints of the period. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas. The Romance of a 
Christmas Card. Pp. 124. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1. Postage, 10 cents. 

This is a real gift book, written with the 
sweet tenderness and human sympathy 
characteristic of Mrs. Wiggin. The second 
wife of the minister at Beulah had artistic 
aspirations and had designed two Christ- 
mas eards, one picturing her friend Letty 
at her own fireside, lonely and patient as 
she waits for the return of the brother 
“David”? who left her to care for his un- 
weleome and unloved twin babies and 
ceased even to write; the other, represent- 
ing the outside of Letty’s little home, with 
light in the window and the door open to 
welcome ‘‘stranger, kith or kin.”’ These 
eards find brother ‘David’ in a western 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


P EARLS, PEARLS FOR NECKLACES. PEARL NECKLACES 


JEWELRY. DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES 
IN RINGS, BRACELETS, BROOCHES, BAR PINS, PENDANTS 
NECKLACES AND HAIR- ORNAMENTS 


| WATC HES. GOLD AND PLATINUM WATCHES, PLAIN 
AND JEWELED WRIST WATCHES 






SILVER. KNIVES, FORKS, SPOONS,TEA SETS. BOWLS 
VASES, CANDLESTICKS, TRAYS, LIBRARY AND TOILET ARTICLES 


NOVELTIES. ENAMELED BOXES; VASES, TRAYS, DESK 
SETS; AGATE, ONYX, JADE, LAPIS, IVORY, SHELL AND 
LEATHER ARTICLES 






CHINA AND GLASS. FINE PLATES IN EXCLUSIVE 
PATTERNS. ROCK CRYSTAL AND ENGRAVED GLASS 





CLOCKS AND BRONZES. HALL AND LIBRARY CLOCKS 
TRAVELING CLOCKS. TIFFANY FAVRILE LAMPS 


THE TIFFANY BLUE BOOK Gives THE RANGE OF PRICES 
OF THIS MOST COMPREHENSIVE STOCK. IT WILL BE SENT 
UPON REQUEST. PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 








FIFTH AVENUE & 37 STREET 
NEW YORK 























7 Have a prize garden in 1917! Sep | * . 
f Plan it now, First ge ot this x | Warships and Their Story 
ee 96 r my oI < | Rey 
Vand P “r ; By R. A. Fletcher 
of the growth of the warship from 
f our savage ancestors to the marvelous 
& nd xe presentday. Large octavo, cloth ; 
7» orch A. dictionar profusely illustrated 
it! A berry-grower's book! p 7 : 
An orchar annal! most wonderful garden - $5.00 net ; average carriage charges, 20c extra 
Ay fetalogt ‘Ask today. po it. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
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" Non-okid ” The Always Waianae Christmas gift 
grooved This real *‘snow-mobile.’’ Has grooved runners of chrome nickel steel that 
runners increase speed and prevent skidding On ice or snow. 


Flexible Flyer sieithat teeta" 


With ell-steel front, which acts as shock-absorber, the safest sled is made safer; 
the strongest sled is made stronger and easier to steer. Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds, 
Nine sizes, 3 to 8% feet long. Sold by hardware and department stores. 


RH 





trademark it isn't 
a Flexible Flyer 
»> 


S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1100N, Philadelphia TEXI 
er ree boo! of coasting view: we Ly 
FREE OFFER: Bend for free bs ede kowke how ES ij 


Flexible Flyers steer. 


carries two children, 4 ft. long; only Unless it bears this 


Missouri River. Price $3.50. 


| Junior Racer 1042 Ibs. Express pai ‘sie ast of the 
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i fter treatment with | 
*Barreled Sunlight’ 


Before 
















ASTED light and flaking paint! Do 
you realize how much wasted money 
it means ? 


Three thousand of the biggest plants in the 
country realize it, and they now treat their ceilings 
and walls with the finish that increases daylight 
from 19% to 36% and is permanent. 


By using this finish, they help their workmen do 
more and better work; they decrease accidents; they 
save as much as three-quarters of an hour elec- 
tric lighting every day. They save scaling and 
recoating of cold-water mixtures, and flaking of paint 
into the machinery. 

These plants have ceilings and walls that can be 
washed like a dinner-plate, and are thus kept wonder- 
fully clean and sanitary. 


















The finish they use is “‘Barreled Sunlight’’—Rice’s 
Gloss Mill White—an oil paint made by a special proc- 
ess discovered and owned exclusively by the makers. 


Proved by Test 


Repeated tests have shown, without a single excep- 
tion, that Rice’s remains white longer than any other 
gloss paint. 


By the Rice Method, it can be applied over old 
cold-water paint. It does not flake or scale with 
the jar of machinery; it does not yellow like ordinary 
oil paints; it saves big money on painting because it 
does not need renewing for years. Sold by the 
barrel and by the gallon. 


**Barreled Sunlight’ is also made 
as a Flat Wall Paint for office and 
hotel use. 

On Concrete Surfaces—Rice’s Granolith 
makes the best possible primer for 
“‘Barreled Sunlight’’—retarding the 
progress of moisture in the wall— Rice’s 
GRANOLITH. 

Write for our interesting book- 
let on factory lighting, ‘‘More . 
Light,’’ and Sample Board. “ta Ai ee 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 29 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Se Se 
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hospital, and lover ‘‘ Dick,’’ the rebellious 
son of the minister, in the city where he 
has just ‘‘made good ”’; so the call of ** The 
Folks Back Home” proves irresistible to 
both, and they return to take part in an 
old-fashioned Christmas, to bring peace and 
comfort to sorrowing hearts and to renew 
belated romances. It is a simple, touching 
tale of every-day devotion, and youthful 
misunderstanding, and illustrating the re- 
ward of patient endurance. 

Wilstach, Paul. Mount Vernon. Pp. 301. II- 
lustraved. ew York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2 
Postage, 16 cents. 

Washington’s ‘‘Home and the Nation’s 
Shrine” has long been the Mekka of loyal 
travelers. There are scarcely bounds to 
the gratitude we should pay to the women 
who worked to preserve that shrine, and 
to the men who helped with their money, 
zeal, and sympathy. Mr. Wilstach has 
written a description of Mount Vernon 
which makes “history as written accord 
with history performed”’ and has lovingly 
and laboriously sought out truths and 
traditions. There is nothing dry or unin- 
teresting in it. We feel the vivid person- 
ality of George Washington from the time 
when he came to the place an undeveloped 
boy, through years of ownership and devel- 
opment, to his marriage with Martha Custis. 
It is a vivid picture of home-life and execu- 
tive efficiency, and sheds a warm and glow- 
ing light. 

Il 
TWENTY-FIVE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

Bryant, Sara Cone. Stories to Tell the Littlest 
Ones. [Illustrated by Willy Pogany. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net. 
Postage, 10 cents. 

Mrs. Bryant is well known for her excel- 
lent treatise on How to Tell Stories to 
Children. Unlike most people who give 
advice, she knows how to put that advice 
into practise. The stories contained in the 
present attractive little volume are the out- 
growth of experience in her own home with 
her little girl and boy. The group brought 
together was more or less born of desire on 
the part of these youngsters to hear Beatrix 
Potter’s Peter Rabbit stories, and to carry 
Peter Rabbit into other stories of their 
mother’s invention. Readers will under- 
stand the value of the cumulative tale, and 
will see exactly how vital are those verses 
and poems which bring in the physical 
activities of the child, on reading some of 
these little stories. 

Cather, Katherine Dunlap. Boyhood Stories 
of Famous Men: Titian, Chopin, Andrea del 
Sarto, Thorwaldsen, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Mu- 
rillo, Stradivarius, Guido Reni, Claude Lorrain, 
Tintoretto, and Rosa Bonheur, “ Tomboy of 
Bordeaux.” [Illustrated by M. L. Bower. New York: 
The Century Company. $1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

We recommend this little book cheer- 
fully. Itis the type of biographical writing 
which most appeals to young readers. In 
story form, yet in no way distorting the 
facts, the younger days of Titian, Chopin, 
Murillo, Mendelssohn, Andrea del Sarto, 
Mozart, and others, are described in 
entertaining little stories. Instead of over- 
fictionizing, as most writers try to do, the 
present author whets the appetite for 
further reading in the biographical field. 
This is an excellent beginners’ book which 
we would place by the side of a volume is- 
sued two years ago by the same publishers, 
entitled ‘‘ More Than Conquerors.” 

Chatterton, Lieut. E. Keble. Daring Deeds of 
Famous Pirates. The Stories of the Stirring Adven- 
tures, Bravery, and Resource of Pirates, Filibusvers, and 
Buccaneers. [Illustrated in color. Philadelphia: J. B 
Lippincott Company. $1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

No. boy. could resist the contents of this 
fascinating volume, based on a larger hook, 
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‘The Romance of Piracy,’”’ by the same 
author. Notable instances of this now 
obsolete profession—altho we hear on all 
sides that this war has brought forth 
notable examples of the old-time “‘ trader” 
—are given with a certain amount of 
gusto which makes a book of fine print 
easy reading. There are some delicate 
distinctions made in the early chapters 
between different types of pirates who 
used to cruise the high seas, and no nation 
is allowed to escape the honor of having 
produced a hero of the pirate type. We 
get ‘“sympathetic”’ portraits of Sir Henry 
Morgan, ‘‘Bluebeard”’ Teach, and Captain 
Kidd, besides notable ‘“‘gallants’’ of the 
times of the Tudor kings and of Queen 
Elizabeth. The narrative is even carried 
into Algiers and Persia, and so on around 
the world. The skull-and-cross- bones 
flag, tho not recognized by all nations, has 
been handled at different times by all 
nations; and lovers of ‘Treasure Island,”’ 
even devotees of Smee, will welcome this 
true history of pirates. The illustrations 
alone will whet the appetite of any full- 
blooded boy. 

Choate, Florence, and Curtis, Elizabeth. The 
Indian Fairy Book. From the Original Legends. 
With eight illustrations in color. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

Indians always have a fascination for 
young people. Indian folk-lore especially 
is welcome when properly handled. Un- 
fortunately, we have not had many people 
capable of handling the Indian material as 
it should be handled. The consequence 
is that most story-tellers have had to go 
back to Longfellow’s ‘‘Hiawatha,’”’ and 
frame a series of stories from that poem 
for use in the classroom. The Henry 
Schooleraft collection of Indian lore, 
published some sixty years ago, has been 
available and is now reissued in a selected 
form for the young reader, illustrated 
mildly and much too colorfully by Florence 
Choate and Elizabeth Curtis. The book 
contains twenty-four chapters. 


Coussens, Penrhyn W. The Ruby Story-Book. 
Tales of Courage and Heroism Retold. Frontis- 
piece by Maxfield Parrish. New York: Duffield & 
Company. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

Mr. Penrhyn W. Coussens will be remem- 
bered as the editor of a volume of fairy- 
tales included in ‘‘The Diamond Story- 
Book,’’ and embracing selections from 
Maria Edgeworth, Hindu folk-lore, and 
so forth. In the present volume, he 
gathers tales of courage and heroism which 
include, not only the stories of warriors, 
but the stories of saints as well. In fact, 
the volume, which has no special plan of 
arrangement, passes indiscriminately from 
ancient heroes to Leroes of American his- 
tory. The narratives are drawn from 
various sources, which are recognized in a 
table at the back. Each tale is very sketchy, 
with no ambition on the part of the author 
to more than give sufficient outline for 
the story-teller to continue further. In 
fact, this is an excellent source-book for the 
librarian or the teacher anxious for materiai 
to use in the story-hour. 


Dunn, Byron A. The Boy Scouts of the 
Shenandoah. The Young Virginians Series. With 
five illustrations by J. Allen St. John. Chicago: A.C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.10 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

Were it possible for “Stonewall’’ Jackson 
to read ‘‘The Boy Scouts of the Shenan- 
doah,” he would be much in a quandary 
as to what part he himself played in that 
campaign usually attributed to his own 
brillianey as a general. He would wonder 
why it was that he ever overcame the 
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“‘There’s Too 


Much Sick-Leave”’ 


One of the surest ways to reduce sick-leave in fac- 
tory, mill, store, manufacturing or commercial office 
is to install a fosit7ve mechanical system of fan heat- 
ing and ventilating. 





Ventilating, Heating and 
Air-Conditioning Systems 


It has been proved over and over again that the “pores”—doors, windows, 
flues, chimneys, cracks, joints, etc.-—of a building do mot provide neces- 
sary renewal of air. Right here is a big reason for excess sick-leave and 
a sagging of production late in the afternoon. Bad air tires more people 
than hard work. Working in draughts is dangerous and almost sure to be 
followed by a crop of colds and illness. All this may be changed—avoided 
—by installing an effective and positive fan system of ventilation. 


The Sturtevant System is the fan or blower system of heating, cooling and 
ventilation in its perfect form. It removes bad air, or supplies warm or 
cool fresh air to every part of a building, at any or all times. Air may 
even be washed by water spray. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company devise and install 
ventilating systems to meet any conditions. 
In department stores, warehouses, hotels, 
schools, churches, restaurants, mines, steam- 
ships, mills, factories, offices—wherever per- 
fect ventilation is required —Sturtevant fans 
are supplying the air that makes these places 
comfortable—that pays dividends by energiz- 
ing the worker and by increasing his produc- 
tion. Send for this very readable and most 


helpful book — : 
Sturtevant Multivane 
**Getting Dividends Out of the Air” Fan Wheel 


If interested write for these Sturtevant Bulletins. They represent expert knowledge gained 
from more than 50 years’ experience in designing, building and installing every conceivable type ot 
air moving apparatus and allied products. No. 214, Turbo-Undergrate Blowers; No. 195, General 
Catalog; No. 213, Power Apparatus; No. 17 High Pressure Blowers; No. 208, Electric Propeller 
Fans; No. 185, Planing Mill Fans; No. 180, "Si ultey ane Fans; No. 150, Fuel Economizers; No. 205 
and 206, Generating Se No. 217, Electric Motors; No. 218, ‘Steam E nginee; No. 225, Air Ws ashers; 
No. 210, Steam Turbines; No. 202 and 220, Drying Apparatus; No. 219, Heat Blowers; No. 240, 
Electric Fans; No. R. R., Portable Ventilating Sets; No. 230, Heaters. 
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We make very satisfactory arrangements with retail dealers 
for handling our small fans 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Dept. 812, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
And All Principal Cities 
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a Here are four of 24 standard shapes, 
each made in four grades -- ! 


BRIGHTON 35 %andup WINDSOR 50O0%andup Bs 
STRATFORD 75 %andup W. D.C. HAND MADE $1 cndup | 


They all bear the W.D.C. jrode-mezk, which 
has been on good for over 50 years 
--the same mark good pipes is on 
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THE UNIVERSAL PIPE 


Among the 2 is sure to be your favorite 
style,at whatever price wert © pay. i 
the greatest value that the world’s | 
pipe manufacturer can Sout into a p 4 





i 
i| WM. DEMUTH &.0. 
" NEW YORK 
SOLID GENUINE 
"] VULCANITE BITS FRENCH BRIAR 
$i % URS : 

















30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate: “I have always found it the most complete and useful book of the kind ever published.” 

General Stewart L. Woodford: “‘Useful and valuable. It has been to me a practical help.”* 

Hon. A. S. Hewitt: “The work, always indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears to me to be incapable 
of further improvement.”" 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. 


Proverbs from the French, German, etc., and other modern foreign languages, each followed by 


its English translation. Aiso a full list of Latin law terms and their translations. By J.K. Hoyt. 


Cover Raster * by George Wharton Edwards. 8vo, 1205 pages. Prices: Buck- 
ram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS. COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK, N. Y 








marvelous maneuvering of the boy scouts 
who followed him in the cause of the 
Yankees throughout the brilliant campaign. 
Mr. Dunn, himself a veteran of the Civil 
War, has selected a young Northern aristo- 
erat and a young Southern mountaineer 
of Northern sympathies as his two heroes. 
What those two boys do not do within the 
compass of this volume is not worth 
doing. Their guns are continually playing 
havoe with their pursuers, and they over- 
hear things which, had they actually 
occurred in history, would have turned the 
whole current of the Civil War sooner 
than it was turned. This is the type of 
book that contains much information, and 
evidently the author’s desire has been to 
verify his historical statements, for there 
are many foot-notes throughout the book. 


Gautier, Judith. The Memoirs of a White 
Elephant. Translated from the French by S. A. B. 
Harvey. Illustrated by L. H. Smith and S. B. Kite. 
New York: Duffield & Company. $1.50 net. Post- 
age, 12 cents. 


Judith Gautier, author, with Pierre 
Loti, of ‘“‘The Daughter of Heaven,” is 
an authority on Chinese matters. She is 
also well versed in the strange lore of all 
Oriental countries and, in addition, writes 
with grace and a colorful imagination that 
are well brought forth in the present 
translation. The adventures of the White 
Elephant are indeed of the kind that will 
have instant appeal to children. The lova- 
bleness of the sacred animal and his many 
human quandaries regarding the world 
combine to make him an attractive hero. 
From the moment when he is discovered 
to be the sacred elephant of the East, to 
the moment when, after various escapades, 
he is reclaimed by his Princess from a circus 
troupe, the chapters are holding in their 
charm. 

Grahame, Kenneth. The Cambridge Book of 
Poetry for Children. Selected and edited. Dec- 


orations by Maud Fuller. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


The author of ‘“‘The Golden Age” has 
turned anthologist. There are many 
excellent books of poetry for children, and 
it can not be expected that any one of 
them will be complete in itself. All 
depends on the point of view of the com- 
piler as to whether poems of a particular 
class will be included in the collection. 
Mr. Grahame in his preface confesses that 
‘*a conscientious editor is bound to find 
himself confronted with limitations so 
numerous as to be almost disheartening.” 
His object is “to set up a wicket-gate, 
giving attractive admission to that wide 
domain”’ of poetry which children like. 
It is his conviction that blank verse is for 
readers of an older age; in fact, he would 
leave Shakespeare until children were at 
least sixteen years of age, a stricture which 
many people will be glad to dispute. In 
archaic language he has taken the liberty 
of adopting consistency in spelling; he is 
inclined to omit the subject of death, and 
facetiously says that ‘‘a compiler of 
obituary verse for the delight of children 
could make a fine, fat volume with little 
difficulty.”” His collection therefore is, 
as he states, chiefly lyrical. 

Herdman, Marie Louise. The Story of the 
United States. With twelve illustrations in color by 


A. S. Forrest. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $2.50 net. Postage, 16 cents. 


This large volume, illustrated with color- 
plates, is an interesting narrative of the 
history of this country from the time of the 
North-American Indian to the Administra- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson. It is a straight- 
forward and excellently framed narrative, 
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and enters into the spirit of the different 
periods, giving proper proportion to the 
different social, political, and economic 
questions which have arisen in the develop- 
ment of the country. It avoids too much 
of a political cast and lays stress on events 
solely from the standpoint of Ameri- 
canism. It should be an excellent sup- 
plementary book for the classroom, and 
lead the way to a greater interest in 
American history. The publishers have 
given an excellent format to the volume. 


Johnston, William Allen. Deeds of Doing and 
Daring. [Illustrated by Reproductions from Photo- 
graphs. Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. $1.25 net. 


Mr. Cleveland Moffett, who has im- 
prest the boys’ minds with the romance 
in every-day life, encouraged Mr. John- 
ston to follow the same line in writing 
“Deeds of Doing and Daring.’’ These 
stories are not second-hand accounts. Mr. 
Johnston has climbed steeples, ridden in a 
flying locomotive, walked the cable-path 
of a bridge, climbed the steelwork of the 
Metropolitan Tower. He found the men 
who took him on these exciting adventures 
veritable boys in their enthusiasm. It 
was not ‘‘altogether the lure of high wages 
that brought them into the little world of 
daring,’ and these breathless accounts 
glow with everlasting interest. 

Knipe, Emilie Benson and Alden Arthur. 
Polly Trotter, Patriot. Lllustrated by Emilie Benson 


Knipe. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25 
net. 


This is a rousing tale of the Revolution 
with an engaging heroine whose friend- 
ships include Alexander Hamilton, and 
others like him. The reader is given a 
close view of General Washington, Capt. 
Nathan Hale, and many other brilliant 
figures of the Revolution, and is made 
familiar, with the perturbations of mind of 
one Roger Delancy, whose sympathies 
begin with the King and end with the 
patriots, transformed by a realization of 
the bravery of Nathan Hale. 

Meigs, Cornelia. Master Simon’s Garden. 


New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. Postage, 
12 cents. 


The author of this historical story has 
adopted a new method. The book covers 
several generations of the same family, and 
thus gives the reader a panoramic view 
of the history of the country, from the 
time when Puritanism held sway to the 
time when we gained our Independence. 
The consequence is there are several 
romances and several heroes and heroines, 
with the binding interest in Master Simon’s 
garden, which is the scene for many ex- 
citing and picturesque incidents. Alto- 
gether the book is notable in that it 
excellently well depicts the atmosphere 
of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods. 

Moses, Belle. Paul Revere. The Torch-Bearer 


of the Revolution. Illustrated. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


That Paul Revere was a jack of all 
trades and master of many of them is 
well shown in the biography just issued. 
It affords a clear idea of the current of 
events which remain vividly in the minds of 
all those familiar with Longfellow’s poem. 
He was, as the author says, a master 
mechanic, a citizen of Boston, and a true 
son of liberty. There were many other 
famous rides taken by Revere beside the 
one on the 18th of April in ’75, and Revere 
did his part in the Revolution with a 
modesty characteristic of the man. Few 
readers imagine him as an engraver on 
copper, as a chemist, as a shopkeeper. It 
is interesting to learn, for instance, from 
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The doctor says 
“Yes-give them all Girards!” 


Wise old Santa called him on the ’phone about it. And the 
doctor stands shoulder to shoulder with Santa for the Girard 
cigar, because he knows it never robs the smoker of his mental 
efficiency or his physical well-being. 

A Girard Christmas for all smokers is what the doctor and 
Santa believe in. They know the full-flavored Havana fragrance 
of the Girard. They know it’s the national cigar, sold and 
smoked the country over. They know it is easy for 
Santa to get a fresh supply wherever he is. Last and 
best, they know that 


™* Girard Cigar 


never gets on your nerves 


Why not write “‘Girards” opposite the names of all the smokers on 
your Christmas list? It’s the sure-fire way to give them guaranteed 
a7 Christmas cheer. And whether the beneficiaries are customers, friends, 
Are Cc, y relatives or employes, you’ll win a heap of gratitude. 
wh ae Choice Havana tobacco, mellowed by Father Time unessisted, makes the Girard 
GIRARD a constant source of satisfaction to the smoker’s palate. And it is recommended 
Supreme: 4 























by physicians because it never speeds up your heart or slows up your brain. 

/J Place your order to-day with the nearest Girard dealer for your Christmas 

nace Girards. Or if you prefer your own dealer and he doesn’t sell Girards, just show 
Tih him this advertisement and our address, and he’ll get them for you. 

Or we will deliver them direct if you wish 

Just send us a list of those to whom you wish to give Christmas Girards. Name 

the colors and shapes wanted (Light, Medium or Dark, 54-inch Perfecto, 55<- 

inch Panetela or 5-inch Blunt). These are all 10-cent sizes. Enclose your check 

or money order. And we will have them delivered, prepaid, promptly_on the 


date you name. 
14 sizes—-10c and up 
Boxes of 25 and 50 cigars 
And here’s a last tip to the wise smoker. After you’ve been generous and given 
Girards to all your friends—then make yourself a present of a box. Get a flying 
start to-day on this Girard matter. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 


Established 1871 Philadelphia 


The “Broker” 
Actual size 
10 cents 
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Tennessee’s natural resources of miner- 
als, lumber and water power have been built 
up into varied industrial enterprises; whose 
products are afforded ample shipping facil- 
ities over the Mississippi, Cumberland and 
Tennessee rivers, and 3,833 miles of rail- 
road. 


| In the five year period from 1909 to 

1914, the capital invested in Tennessee 
manufactures increased from $167,923,- 
000 to $211,423,000,—25.9 per cent. At 
the same time salariesincreased 28.8 per 
| cent; while the annual value of manu- 
factured products reached a total of 
$212,071,000, an increase for the five 
years of 17.7 per cent. 


In addition to this, Tennessee, in 1915, 
produced crops valued at $146,362,000, 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham Ledger 
Gadsden Times-News 
Mobile Item 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 
FLORIDA 
‘Jacksonville Metropolis 
Tampa Times 
Tampa Tribune 
GEORGIA 
Albany Herald 
Athens Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Georgian-American 
Augusta Herald 
Macon Telegraph 
Waycross Journal-Herald 
MISSISSIPPI 
Natchez Democrat 


Prepared by the Massengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 








TENNESSEE 


| An Industrial Empire 





Try to get some conception of what 

Tennessee means as a market,—almost 

two and one-half millions of people liv- 

ing on 42,022 square miles of magnifi- 
cently rich territory. 


an increase of $6,341,000 over the average 
crop value for the period of 1909-1913. 


Tennessee’s annual cut of 1,500,000 feet 
of lumber places her among the leading 
lumbering states. She mines large quan- 
tities of copper and iron; and over 7,000,- 
000 tons of coal are produced annually. 


Millions of dollars in corn and copper, 
coal and cotton, lumber and fruits, are con- 
tributing to the prosperity of the people of 
Tennessee. It is this prosperity, based on 
a utilization of natural resources, that is 
building thriving cities like Chattanooga, 
Knoxville, Memphis and Nashville; that is 
placing machinery on farms and in facto- 
ries; that is bringing solid comforts to the 
workingman, and luxuries to his employer. 


If you have something to sell, Tennessee’s prosperity is your opportunity.— 
You can best take advantage of it through Tennessee newspaper space. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville Times 

Charlotte News 

Charlotte Observer 

Durham Sun 

Greensboro News 

Raleigh News and Observer 
Raleigh Times 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson Daily Mail 
Charleston News and Courier 
Columbia Record 
Columbia State 
Greenville News 
Spartanburg Herald 
Spartanburg Journal 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga News 
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the “standing account” that Samuel 
Adams had with Paul Revere that Revere 
was content to allow Adams to buy on 
account, ‘‘ one-half a dozen Sley Bells ’’ for 
thirty-five dollars. These items were 
bought in 1785 and not paid for until 1787, 
which shows the forbearance of Revere the 
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shopkeeper. Altogether this book is filled ‘ ‘ Ms 
with interesting personal data. MATHIAS s ),! ) In ancient Rome bathing was a luxury ANY 
PP MH Kee hi) f i —a function attended with magnificent KA 

Olcott, Frances Jenkins. Mible Stories to Read 1 MeN . } formalities. Today the bath tub is a reg- M4 
an ty stori the mn } part i Oj 
Old ney gy. ZF to the Old tan Mew } «sf va! IS) ular of the equipment of the home. kal 
Seen waeeeee OOS Sareea ere p : ) More and more, the people of our BY 
ily Pogany. oston ani ew York: oughton { jp es ~ ’ , 
iffin Company. iat % time are insisting that their bath-rooms nq 
Pace Nora Archibald. Old, | er Tales from . Few, l YY shall be made attractive as well as hy- Bi 
e ‘ % 4 ‘ity: . . . ° . vs \) 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. Le ‘ gienic by the installation of Fa) 
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Miss Oleott’s book is an ideal arrange- pap 3 e) M4 
ment of Bible stories for the better under- Mae y LN 4. 
standing of children. It is also compiled — I a3 yy 



























gained as a children’s librarian. It is 
judiciously arranged with notes for col- 


and edited with all the experience brought on Welat ely, Welatel. i 4 Ni} 
to bear upon it which Miss Olcott has =e 4 


—Always of one quality—the highest 




















lateral reading and with an introduction ts tie antenl d : f iA 
which is full of sane advice and keen . as oS ore C re 
criticism. Miss Olcott’s desire is to make bath tubs, lavatories and sinks, as well hast 
this book a stepping-stone to the Bible as in the art of enameling, we maintain nd! 
itself. A volume of similar scope and, in consistent supremacy. ‘ 
no way, as original in its editorial plan, is The attractiveness oo KOHLER WARE shows \ 
Norah Archibald Smith’s ‘‘Old, Old Tales for itself; the quality ey 
from the Old, Old Book.’’ Here Miss is guaranteed by our WW 
Smith does not deal with the Bible text permanent trade- The “ Viceroy = i 
but retells the stories with, now and again, mazk in the enamel. 1f you are building or 4 
quotations from the original. We are Although repre- eg yg iy | 
thankful to see that when it came to the senting the greatest you the “Viceroy,” our i 
Psalms of David, she was wise enough to advancement in bath- ae eee oo) go acne Ri 
select only those Psalms which could be room luxury KOH- ment ie both tub ae Ry 
: . ' LER WAR eal 
quoted without any literary emendations . E, owing struction. ny 
of her own. Miss Oleott’s book is illus- prtcnern + 7 oe Ping hh By i 
trated with color-plates from the brush of ate in price. OF KOHLER.” You will 4 
Willy Pogaény, while Miss Smith’s volume a vi 
is embellished with reproductions from Address Dept. B-0. a 
famous paintings and drawings, the Tissot M6 
ares “poh ; wi BRANCHES BRANCHES [iif 
collection and Doré being the chief sources. Boston “Ks in the Kohler Ena the Kohler Enamel” St.Paul [Md 
New York St. Louis ys, 
Paine, Albert Bigelow. The Boys’ Life of Mark P eee Houston [7 
Twain. The Story ofa Man Who Made the World Atlanta KO HLER ¢ Sen Prenciose 
Laugh and Love Him. Copiously illustrated. New Pittsburgh Angeles fA) 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. $1.25 net. raed Founded 1873 ind 
Postage, 12 cents. Chica K hl Ww U Ss A. Seattle vi 
4 “ : indiemapelle onier. is. Vio. London 14) 
When Albert Bigelow Paine issued his The“ Viceroy”, Plate V-12-A Columbia Lavatory 
(Patent Apolied For) Plate K-205-A 









authoritative life of Mark Twain, we 
commented on the first volume as being 
excellent narrative for young people. In 
fact, the opening chapters of this work are & <a 
equally as entertaining as any boys’ book 
Mark Twain himself has written. But now k 
that we have “‘The Boys’ Life of Mark Fa 
Twain,’ we can say that Mr. Paine has 
done a most excellent piece of work, not in 
a hackneyed spirit, but with all the fresh- 
ness of a writer approaching his task 
anew. We made a thorough comparison of 
the material used in this book with the 
material as it appeared in the larger life, 
and the comparison is in itself a study in 
the unerring judgment Mr. Paine has, 
whatever task he is given, in measuring the 
capacity of his readers. Nothing has been 
left out of his boys’ life of Mark Twain 
that should be essential to a thorough 
understanding of the creator of Huckle- 
berry Finn and Tom Sawyer. In fact, 
we would say that herein are comprest all 


the interesting moments of the three Se Soin’ ree 





Send 25c for cloth book ‘‘Helpful Hints in English’'—- ° ° - 
shows how to use the right word in the right place and dita ei - ) ized F iaaile h iB) 1c t i0ona ry 
improve your English speech and writing immensely 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept, 891, N. Y. City Miniature F.ench-En@glish English-French Dictionary. 
A handy, comprehensive little book for the reader of French 


MISTAKES IN ENGLISH (wpeieeertrme ct aipeiireiees ia 


50c 









larger volumes. Mark Twain, to the very i PiComsincs Tearreney fold, coin purse, card 
end of his days, was a boy in spirit. His Hehe Reais , ay a P ‘d 
attitude toward his friends, his corre- oF gen 8, [ST Ea ee Eisesaa ostpal 
. ° ee - 35- "elonedy $23 68 Yo Sdc. $5.40 doz. i ae , - 
spondence, even his writing, showed the ee id eel Yaa ponogra piesa Name Engraved 
perennial spirit. Mr. Paine brings this cngmared Xmas ca wl tithe. Spee Hal ay 
out excellently well, and the book is one I Price, direct ta. ig afer a oe 23-kt. Gold 
that will find a weleome place on the eee cay reseed, W for Lala as CRS fl oo ad 
17 J. 








juvenile shelf, 
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Seat Free 


G at our ex your own blades for 10 days 


at our expense. Prove to yourself the 

wonderful convenience and money- 
saving qualities of the Stag Razor Blade 
Sharpener. Every self shaver needs “A 
Stag.” Any blade can be sharpened as good 
as new, quickly and easily. The Stag pays 
for itself in a short while. 
The finest edge can be put on the dullest blade ina 
couple of minutes. The special, scientific, gripping 
device of the Stag holds the blade always at the proper 
angle for either honing or stropping. Saves time and 
money. 


Hone and Strop FREE 


Attractively packed with every Stag Sharpener ina 
complete nobby kit. Send $1 today. Try the Stag 
for 10 days. If not entirely satisfied send it back and 
we will immediately return your money. 


A Christmas Suggestion 
Every man who shaves himself will value a Stag 
Sharpener. You couldn't get “him” a better or more 
welcome Christmas gift. Write ustoday. Pin $1 to 
your letter. 

Dealers—The Stag is a quick seller and a friend 
maker. Write us today for special dealer terms. 





32 So. State St. Chicago, Ill. | 
Cee ee ee ee 2 ee 
The Stag Co., 32 So. State St., Chicago, II. 
Please send me a Stag Sharpener, Hone and Strop- 
per for 10 days’ Free Trial. If for any reason I am 


not entirely satisfied I will return the outfit and you 
wilt immediatery return my money in full. 


i (Pin $1 Bill to Coupon and Mail It Now) 
ae 2 SS ee Oe eS a ee 
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aa > 
Boston Garter 
YledLub 


will ornament thousands of Christmas trees. 
Get one of theseattractive gift-packages for 
each of your men-folks. It makes a sensible 
remembrance that any man will appreciate _} 
| because the “Boston” gives the greatest | 
satisfactionincomfort and service. Thebox | 
covers show four beautifully colored designs 
“?, —the garter colors are black, white, tan 
} baby blue, marine blue, lavender andgray. 
At stores everywhere or by mail postpaid. 
Silk, 50 cents Lisle, 25 cents 
@EORGE FROST CO,, MAKERS, BOSTON 
ses SSN eS SL z 
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Peattie, Elia W. Sarah Brewster’s Relatives. 
With illustrations by W. D. Stevens. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1916. $1 
net. Postage, 10 cents. 


This little story for the betwixt-and- 
between age is direct in the telling, it is 
filled with fortitude and just enough 
romance to satisfy the young reader. The 
main plot deals with the transformation of 
the heroine, under the influence of a house- 
hold of splendid relatives, from a rather 
snobbish little girl, accustomed to all the 
comforts of an expensive Riverside Drive 
home, to an independent young woman 
desirous of winning her way in the world 
and of helping others. The characteriza- 
tion is quite reminiscent, in some respects, 
of Miss Aleott’s ‘‘ Eight Cousins.’’ There 
is an old lady, rich, crusty, and kind, whom 
the reader comes to regard quite as much 
as one of the heroines. And, certainly, 
the old lady’s friendship with Sarah proves 
to be most attractive. Mrs. Peattie’s 
style is excellent, altho there is a tendency 
on her part to fall, every now and then, 
into’ spells of moral preaching, which is a 
measure of her idea as to what children 
should be given. We found the same 
defect in ‘‘ Lotta Embury’s Career.” 


Rackham, Arthur. The Allies’ Fairy-Book. 
With an Introduction by Edmund Gosse, C.B. Il- 
lustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.75 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


This collection of stories, which may be 
considered an Allied Congress of Fairy- 
Tales, is judiciously selected and enter- 
tainingly introduced by Edmund Gosse. 


| Just as the book went to press, Roumania 


joined the Allies—too late for an inclu- 
sion of a Roumanian folk-tale. Edmund 
Gosse says: ‘‘In a future edition we hope to 
give a specimen of her folk-lore and (who 
knows?) of that of some other friendly 
Power.”’ In all our issues of fairy-tales, 
since the publication of the late Andrew 
Lang’s collection of Perrault stories, we 
have not met with a more agreeable or 
more successful introduction than that of 
Edmund Gosse, wherein he gives a most 
excellent definition of fairy-tales, claiming 
that ‘‘the whole essence of a fairy-tale rests 
in its impossibility, in its dependence on a 
mysterious power above all mundane forces, 
which we eall enchantment.’’ The selec- 
tion of tales includes the English ‘‘ Jack the 


Giant Killer,” the French ‘Sleeping 
Beauty,” and so on through Scotland, 
Wales, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, Japan, 


Russia, Servia, and Belgium. Mr. Rack- 
ham’s colored plates, as well as his fanciful 
line-drawings, add much to the beauty of 
this book. 


Rhead, Louis. The Arabian Nights. Illustra- 
tions by Mr. Rhead. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


For a number of years, Mr. Rhead has 
been illustrating the nursery classics, and 
Harper & Brothers have been issuing 
them in. agreeable form, using a type 
which allows of a broad, generous page, 
and a running-title which is decorative 
as well as clear and effective. The books 
are well bound in red and are topped in 
red, and should prove a most agreeable 
addition to all children’s rooms in the 
libraries, as well as to all ‘private book- 
shelves—if there are any in these days. 
For this year’s contribution Mr. Rhead 
has embellished some of “The Arabian 
Nights.” The entire series is recom- 
mended as being thoroughly adequate in 
every way. 


1916 . ; 


Be a Tree Surgeon 


_Aesition Guaranteed 












with the Davey organization 
after completion of two-year 
course. Good men make large an- 
nual incomes in this uncrowded 
field. Work is fascinating, health- 
ful, broadening; affords opportunity 
to trave J ‘and to meet the finest class 
deal method of learning 
z practical experience with 
study.. Every city, park, 
orchard and private estate needs an 
expert tree surgeon. Also many-tree 
“\ surgeons are needed by the States 
{and the National Government. 
‘} Students who have attended high 
chool preferred; age 20 to 30; 
} height, at least 5 feet, 6 
} inches; must be physi- 
/ cally sound and of good gt 


































character Tuition 
moderate, including 
first year s hoard We 
pay salary secon 








Special atten- 
tio on “to fruit grow- 
ing. Write prompt- 
ly for particulars. 






Address the Secre- 
tary. 

The Davey Institute 
of Tree Surgery 
Box 112, Kent, 0. 

















BUY THE S0¢ SIZE 


8 times as large as 10c size 
2% times as large as 25c size 


Get a Half Pint of 3-in-One Oil for a Half 
Dollar and practice economy. 3-in-One is 
the original and the leading lubricating oil 
for sewing machines, bicycles, talking mach- 
ines, guns, reels, locks, clocks and scores of 
other things. 

Best preparation for cleaning and polishing furni- 
ture. Also absolutely preventsrust on metal surfaces 


indoors and outdoors. Never turns rancid and will 
keep indefinitely. 

FREE Ask us for a generous sample 

5. bottle—no cost. Also get the 
3-in-One Dictionary—free. 


Sold by all Good Dealers 


3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
42KAG. Broadway, New York 











EXPERT 


Stenographic Help 
for Employers 


You will greatly simplify your employment problem 
and assure for yourself highly competent Steno- 
graphic help by communicating with the under- 
signed. This plan involves absolutely no cost and 
will obligate you in no way whatever. It isa 


Mutual Advantage Plan 


which simply will make it possible for you to get 
into touch with highly-trained, genuinely efficient 
Shorthand Writers whenever you have an opening 
for them. 


Highly Efficient Shorthand 
Writers Only 


are recommended—graduates of the Rose Expert 
Shorthand Course. You will not tind the people 
we re ecommend to be graduates of some “short- 
time method ” but young men and women qualified 
to do the most rapid and accurate work. It matters 
not what your business is or where located, if you 
are seeking such help now or at any future time, 
ask for particulars—using your business stationery 
when writing. 


NO EXPENSE OR OBLIGATION 
Address ROBERT F. ROSE 





care of FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Only Three Steps in 
the NATCO Wall 


p new md erecting the tile. 
Appl *tesed attractive stucco outside. 


App 


Riebards, Laura E. Fairy Operettas. With 
illustrations by Mary Robertson Bassett. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. $1 net. Postage, 10 
cents. 

Mrs. Richards has taken hold of the 
famous nursery legends like ‘Cinderella,’ 
‘*Babes in the Wood,” ‘‘ Puss in Boots,”’ and 
has turned them into easy little plays for 
school presentation. They can either be 
used as plays or given as little operettas, 
inasmuch as they are set to such familiar 
tunes as “‘My Heart’s in the Highlands,” 
‘‘When Johnny Comes Marching Home,” 
‘‘The Campbells Are Coming,’’ ‘There'll 
Be a Hot Time in the Old Town To-night,” 
and “The Old Gray Bonnet.” This com- 
bination of new words with old .tunes—a 
method employed in the Salvation Army- 
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lying plaster inside. 
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OUSE BUILDER! Note the speed and econo- 


my, and above all, the safety of construction with 








NATCO-HOLLOW ‘TILE 


Frank Chouteau Brown, the noted architect, says: 
“Stucco houses, with walls of Natco Hollow Tile, 
are the most permanent and satisfactory.” 


is a rather good idea, altho there may be { 
some musical esthetes who will doubt / 
i 
\ 

































whether “‘ There’ll Be a Hot Time in the Old 
Town To-night” is an advisable melody i\ 
for children to learn. Mrs. ‘Richards has : “ 
discovered a very pleasant ‘way of com- 
bining a musical love with the dramatic 
instinct. | 


Natco construction is cheaper than brick or con- 
crete, and, while more expensive than flimsy and 
dangerous frame, the resulting economies in main- 
tenance and insurance will in the course of a few 
years pay for this initial increased outlay. 


Natco should be used not only for walls, but for 
floors and partitions—throughout the house. 


Rolt-Wheeler, Francis. The Boy with the 
U. S. Mail. With forty-four illustrations from photo- 
graphs. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
$1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


This is the eighth of the ‘“‘ United States 
Service. Series,’’.and, in story form, tells 
the romance of the work being done in the 
Post-office Department of this country. 
From all angles, Dr. Rolt-Wheeler views the 
subject, carrying his hero into the mysteries 
of parcel-post, steamer and train deliveries 
pony post, and arctic adventures, even 
giving most interesting accounts of the 
work of the detective department and of 
the stage-coach days when Indians held 
up the mail service. There is nothing but 
praise to be written for the interesting 
facts crowded into this story, but it is one 
of weak invention. 


Natco is cooler in summer and warmer in winter, 
saving coal bills, thanks to its blankets of dead air 
contained in the cells of the tile. It is vermin-proof, 
damp-proof, and, most important of all, fireproof. 
Think of Natco as a service, free to all architects, 
engineers, contractors, and to you. 
Send ten cents for the interesting 32 page book, 
“Fireproof Houses.” It will show you how other 
discriminating people have erected beautiful houses 
with Natco—for comfort, economy and safety. For 
your protection, look for the imprinted trade mark 
“Natco” on every tile. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRQDFING 
- COMPANY : 


298 Federal Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sawyer, Ruth. This Way to Christmas. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1 net. Postage 10 cents. 


This is a cheerful little Christmas 
story which will keep the heart warm for 
the Yuletide. The hero is ‘a small son of a 
scientist, and he is left by his parents 
just at g time when young folks dream of 
the fine times they are to have at home. 
This boy’s mother and father go off to the 
war-country, and David leaves with 
Johanna and Barney for the hill-country, 
where there is a big summer hotel and 
very few people living near. But David 
discovers that there are enough neigh- 
bors for him to spend the time with, and 
he hears many good stories, and he is 
cheered as Christmas approaches, even tho 
his parents are so far away. Then he 
receives a letter from his father, saying 
that he is sending his son a Christmas 
package, and there is great excitement on 
the day it arrives. Then David hears 
approaching footsteps, and, lo and behold, 
it is his mother come back to him. Then 
follows a merry Christmas indeed. There 
are so few books with Yuletide cheer to 
them that we recommend this as almost 
unusual, The cover design is striking. 


Natco postions al 
Plainfield, NJ. Arcl:- 
ifects, MarshandGek.e, 
New York. 
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My Book of Best Fairy Tales 

A new and — d collection of the 

cream of the world’s fairy-stories that 

will delight every c Includes — 
u oo an as the Ugly Ducklin 

i Baba, The Steadias t 


Stenographers !°::,':| 


useful new book just published which will 
show you how to make more money—it is 
** The Ambitious Woman in Business"’ 

by Eleanor Gilbert. It shows you how to fit 
yourself for a bigger job, how to chart your 
strong and weak points, how to develop effi- 
ciency and be w orth a big salary, how to get 
a raise, etc., etc. It is for ali women in 
business. 

Cloth, illustrated, g00 pp., $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City 





16 Colored Pia 4 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Smith, E. Boyd. In the Land of Make-Believe. 
Illustrated. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

There are so very few picture-books 
published worthy of the name that Mr. 
E. Boyd Smith has made a position for 
himself in the nursery. As an artist, he 
has guessed the secret of simplicity both in 
his line-drawings and in his color-plates, 
and his ‘‘Noah’s Ark”’ of a previous year 
kept elose pace with the Freneh ‘Circus 
Book.” His contribution this year is 





A FAULTLESS NIGHTWEAR means origin- 
ality in style, material, and manufacture at a 
price that gives maximum value to the wearer. 

E£ ROSENFELD & CO., Baltimore and New York 
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HE 
AMBITIOUS WQMAN 
IN BUSINESS 


ELEANOR GILBER1 


| bYole) Mm COM OTA -ME-L a Olle tiaritet: 


Delightful Volumes That Will Brighten 
the Tree and Heighten Holiday Cheer 


Here are instructive and captivating books which appeal to varying 
tastes and desires, from dictionaries for the studious to vivid tales of 
thrilling battles in the North Sea for those who love pure adventure. 
Here you will solve your Christmas problem, for this list includes 
books for folks of all ages from Grandpa down to the little tots. 





SIXTY YEARS 
OF THE 


THEACTER 








chosen work. 





The Ambitious Woman in Business 
By ELEANOR GILBERT 


It will show the girl in business how to get a 
bigger salary, how to be alert and expert in her 


Cloth, almost 400 pages. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 





SIXTY YEARS OF THE THEATER 
By JOHN RANKEN TOWSE 
for more than 40 years Dramatic Critic, N. Y. 
Eve. Post. A delightful commentary on great 
actors, their art and the parts they have played. 
100 splendid portraits. $2. 





50 net; by mail $2.60. JOH KEN TOWSI 








English Furniture of 

the Eighteenth Century 

By HERBERT CESCINSKY 
Hundreds of illustrations. A work 
distinctly for. the connoisseur and 
dealer. 3 large vols. Half Morocco, 
$50.00 net per set. Particulars on 
request. 





erence Index, $1.80. 


A Christmas Gift That Is SURE To Please 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS DESK STANDARD DICTIONARY 


65th Thousand in 18 Months. The biggest, latest and best handy-sized dictionary published. 
The newest and most popular of the noted Funk & Wagnalls series. Defines, explains, pro- 
nounces, and gives the derivation of about 80,000 words and phrases, all in one simple 
vocabulary order; nearly 1,000 pages; 1,200 illustrations; 11,700 lines of synonym treat- 
ment; answers nearly 400,000 questions in all branches of human knowledge; many full- 
page plates. Large octavo, cloth, go2 pages, $1.50. 


With Patent Thumb-Notch Quick Ref- 
Half-Leather, Indexed, $2.25. Full Flexible Morocco, Gold Edges, Indexed, 
$5.00. Average carriage charges, 16 cents extra. 


THE ANZAC BOOK 
Edited By 
CAPTAIN C. E. W. BEAN 

A unique product of the war, writ- 
ten and illustrated by the Soldiers 
of Gallipoli. Short poems, stories, 
descriptions, reminiscences, clever 
drawings. Quarto, cloth, $1.75 net; 
by mail $1.91. 








ALL ABOUT 
INVENTIONS & 
DISCOVERIES 
~ 74 


ALL ABOUT INVENTIONS 
AND DISCOVERIES 


By F. A. TALBOT 
Stirring stories of the invention of the tele- 
phone, phonograph, electric light, moving pic- 
tures, air-brake, aeroplane, submarine, automo- 
bile, gyroscope, etc., etc. Many pictures in color 
and halftone. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 


some gift book. 


MY BOOK OF BEAUTIFUL 
LEGENDS 
Retold By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER and ERIC WOOD 


Forty-eight legends charmingly retold in brief 
compass. /Beautiful color illustrations. A hand- 


Cloth, $1.50 net; by 


mail $1.66. 











ob aad THE BOYS’ BOOK OF THE SEA 
. By ERIC WOOD 
Wonder tales of the great mysteries, and ad- 
ventures of the sea. 
colored illustrations. 
Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail $1.37. 





Many beautiful full-page 
some volume. 
Cloth, $1.50 net; by 





MY BOOK OF BEST FAIRY TALES 
By CHARLES S. BAYNE 

Captivating fairy tales delightfully retold. 

Many beautiful illustrations in color. A hand- 





mail $1.66. 








ALL ABOUT AIRCRAFT 
By RALPH SIMMONDS 


An absorbingly interesting review of the evolution 
of the airship from man’s earliest dreams and experi- 
ments to the latest perfected aircraft. Profusely 
illustrated from photographs. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 


Shows how to make popular toys. Almost 250 dia- 
grams and drawings. 
Pictorial Cloth cover, soc net; by mail 56c. 








ENGLISH GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED 


By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 

Author of the famous volume “English 

Synonyms,” Member, Editorial Staff, 

Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. 
You can instantly place your finger on the answer to 
practically any question in English grammar by con- 
sulting this book. All of its information is made 
rapidly accessible by an unusually extensive index. 
Direct, simple, understandable—this book is the latest 
word in practical grammar for busy people. 


12mo, cloth, 284 pages. 75c net; by mail 83c. 





TALKS ON TALKING 


By GRENVILLE KLEISER s 


Author of Many Inspiring Books and Courses. 


No one is better qualified to deal with the art of talk- 
ing than this author who has made speech his life's 
study. He covers every phase of the subject, from 
mere conversation to public speaking, including: 
Phrases for Talkers, The Speaking Voice, How to 
Tell a Story, Salesmanship, How to Speak in Public, 
Dramatic Element, Preaching, etc., etc. 
12mo, cloth, 156 pages. 75¢ nel; by mail 83c. 








ates 
Bb eed dear 7 


1 the NORTH S ‘| Sea. 


x7 With Jellicoe in the North Sea 
: By CAPTAIN FRANK H. SHAW 
Glowing stories of naval battles in the North 
4 book for boys that’ will kindle the 
fires of honor, courage and bigger manhood. 
Colored illustrations. 

Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail $1.37. 


trations. 





THE BOYS’ BOOK OF PIONEERS os 

By ERIC WOOD THi 
Ennobling stories of the sturdy heroes who 
have taken the dangerous initiative in explo- 
ration and development. Many colored illus- 


Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail $1.37. 


BOOK OF PIONEER 





A Year’s Subscription for The 
Literary Digest, $3.00—Makes 
an Admirable Gift. 





The Nation's Foremost Book of Health. 
by and prepared in collaboration with the Hygiene Reference Board of the Life 
Extension Institute by IRVING FISHER, Chairman, Professor of Political Economy, 
Yale University, and EUGENE LYMAN FISK, M.D. 


HOW TO LIVE -—ssix THOUSAND 


Now in its 55th Thousand. Authorized 


If you would have renewed mental, moral and physical vigor, get this book. 
In its preparation was enlisted the assistance of the country’s greatest physi- 
cians including Drs. Wm. J. Mayo, Russell H. Chittenden, Wm. H. Welch, 
W. C. Gorgas, Rupert Blue, Dudley Allan Sargent, Harvey W. Wiley, J. H. 
Kellogg, Luther Gulick, etc. 


12mo, cloth. $1.00 net; by mail $1.12. 








Eric Wood 


Send for Particulars of The 
Limp Leather Gift Edition of 
The New Standard Dictionary. 








All Bookstores, or FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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not quite so brilliant in its inventiveness. 
It is a literal treatment of nursery toys 
come to life, but none the less will its pic- ¢ 0 ’ e 
tures be relished, even tho the text accom- 
panying them is rather wooden. 


St. Nicholas Book of Plays and Operettas. 
Second Series. New York: The Century Company. Pp 
$1 net. , 


St. Nicholas Magazine has always been - 
cordial to plays and operettas for children - 
ever since it was first incorporated. <A & 
number of years ago, the Century 'Com- ——_ 
pany published the first ‘‘St. Nicholas = I= 
Book of Plays and Operettas,” and this 
year, after an interval of fifteen years, 
they have issued the second series. These 
plays are a little fuller than those written 
by Mr. Richards, and stage directions as 
well as costume designs are given, with 
line-drawings and photographs throughout 
the book. There are several moral plays, 
and a dramatic treatment of a number of 
historical incidents, along with Christmas 
selections. Plays are by various hands, 
Mrs. Richards being represented by ‘‘The 
Babes in the Wood,” where the publishers 
include the music intended for use in the 
little drama. 


Show your friends 

that, at your bidding, the wonder- 

ful power of electricity will do marvelous things for you—-and that you are acquir- 

ing knowledge that may make _ another Franklin, Marconi or Edison in the 
years to come. Get GILBERT 


ERECTOR Electrical Set 


It is the most wonderful toy in the elec- _tensely interesting electrical experiments— 
trical world. Once you see it, your handswill how to build your motor, make magnets 
fairly twitch to get hold of it. With this wire door bells, electric lights; construct 
remarkable set, you will be able to build switches, etc. 
your own motor that will work both back 
ward and forward, and regulate its speed at Ask_your dealer to show you the 
will, so that your Erector models, mechan- ERECTOR Electrical Set today. Price, 
ical toys, electric trains, etc., can be ope- $5.00. Canada, $7.50. 
rated perfectly. Learn how you can get free membership 

And the great, big, beautifully illustrated in The Gilbert Institute of Erector Engi 
book containing an elementary course of neering, which offers handsome diplomas 
electricity, which comes with every set, will and valuable prizes. Mail coupon for my 
show you how todo more than a hundred in- big book which tells all about it. 


Get These Erector Electrical Accessories 
P. 60— TRANSFORMER— For alternating P. 58—-ERECTOR MOTOR—Current :—Bat 


Stevenson, Robert Louis. The Black Arrow. 
Illustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.25 mg Postage, 16 
cents. 





‘f rea y) » i » £ » t sist, current only, 110 volt, 60 cycle. Delivers tery. Tubular holder with copper gauze 

N o y oung cs ade row ill be able vo re sist either 4, 8 = 12 volts, open circuit. Keeps brushes easily replaced. Self Starter. Re- 

looking into Stevenson's Black A rrow, cooler than any other. High grade insula- versible. Four terminals to which separate 

7 ° y tion prevents shock. Five ft. oe and plug Reverse Switch Base can be attached. 
which deals with the Wars of the Roses attached. $3.00. Canada, $4.5 $1.50. Canada, $2.25. 





P. 56—ERECTOR ssoren—iither alternat- P.54—ERECTOR MOTOR—Pressed stechbase 
ing or direct 110 volt house current. Brass Current:—Battery. Tubular holder with 2 
bearings — easily replaced. Self Starter. copper gauze brushes—easily replaced. # 


and has a most exciting mixture of outlaws 
and barons, without a thrill of pleasure. 














mis. ¢ . Motor is series wound. Well ventilated. Self Starter. Reversible. Enables oper- 
This is very largely due to the fact that Runs cool. 5 ft. cord and plug attached. ation of models onalong stringfrom / 

‘ ° . ° . . : > any distance. $ . Canada, $3.0¢ 
the story is, in itself, compelling in its $5.00. Canada, $7. any distance. $2.00 ro 3.00. 4 
. a ‘ ; If your Saker cannot supply you, write us today! THE 
interest, but it is due also largely to the The A. C. Gilbert Co., 121 Fox St, New H c Pia AC 
: 5 * ° te : HF vk ’ ° . New Haven, Conn. y 
fact that N. C. Wyeth, continuing his ° bert Lo., pe ne _ ¢ GILBERT CO. 
triumphs ef former years when he illus- 7" 121 Fox Street, 


trated Stevenson’s ‘Treasure Island” | 7 New Haven, Conn. 
and “Kidnapped,” has drawn a series | ern ee 
of color-pictures which are compelling in | or nen "to 
their dramatic value and in their pictur- 
esque situations. 


me an Erector Master 
r 

















Perspicacious. — THE Moruer— “ Do 
you think he has matrimonial intentions, 
dear? ”’ 


Tue Matw—‘I certainly do, mother. : 
He tried to convince me last night that I For Christmas 


appeared to better advantage in that $12 
hat than in the $50 one.’”—Puck. | 
It is spoken to- -day by more people in the U 


G 0 LF B .LL S| any other fc gn language, and every American, both for edu- 


Every Dunlop is English aes | cational and commercial reasons, should be familiar with it. 
World famous for length and Whether you are a teacher, a business or professional man, or 
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ited States than 














An Error.—An exchange prints the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ A Westerner had hanged himself 














> . , i@ ene r ‘ " : engaged in trade of any sort, the knowledge German will 

to the bedpost by his suspenders. The accuracy: the choice of experts. largely increase your opportunities and put many dollars into 
verdict of the eoroner’s jury ran, ¢ Deceased 1 dozen, $9.00 $ dozen, $4.50 your pocket. When the war is over Germany and Austria will 
= P 7 Sent by mail direct undoubtedly develop an enormous trade with this country and 

came to his death by coming home full and . For Sale by Golf Professionals the man who can speak German will then be at a premium 
2 ‘ . A 299 ou can soon become fluent—a little spare time daily makes 
mistaking himself for his pants.’ ’”’— THE DUNLOP RUBBER CO., Ltd., you so—The Rosenthal Common-Sense Method of Practical Lin- 
Birmingham, — guistry will teach you to read, write, and speak German readily 


Galveston 7 ribune. if you will devote ten minutes of your leisure time each day to 


this wonderful system which teaches you in the way a child 

learns to »speak, by nature's method. Write NOW for free boo klet 
‘Revolution in the Study and Teaching of Foreign Languages. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 888, New York 


An infected wound is usually 
a neglected wound. To prevent 
infection of cuts and abrasions, 


ould you not be in touch with you 











He Knew.—‘‘ Oh, come! come!” we 
sneered. ‘‘ Did you ever actually know 
any person W ho was buried alive? ”’ 

““ Well,’ replied the venerable Mis- 
sourian, “‘ I once had a second cousin who 
was elected lieutenant-governor.”’—Kansas 
City Star. 



























Unhandsome.— His Wire— “ Charles, 
dear, , you are growing handsomer every 
day.’ 

““)’m sorry, Isobel, but I’m rather hard 
up at present.””—Life. 


Preparedness. — Uncite Hiram — “ If te a 
they kin send submarines over, nothing kin No 
~ 


prevent a Zeppelin coming next. Perhaps, sb : . 
after all, *twouldn’t pay to shingle the The Safe Antiseptic 


house this fall.’”,—Puck, | 
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the balance in convenient monthly instalments. 
You may sell your securities at any time to 
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Free Booklet, B-2, “The Partial Pay- 
ment Plan."" Gives full information of 
this method, which appeals to thrifty men 
and women in all parts of the country. 
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WHAT COAL ACTUALLY COSTS 


Wie the price of coal advanced to 
figures beyond any that have been 
known in recent years, a paper read before 
the American Mining Congress in Chicago, 
on November 15, has partieular interest. 
As a preface to the data furnished, a state- 
ment was made as to the consumption of 
eoal. per capita in this country. For 
heating and cooking purposes, it is between 
one and a half tons annually per capita, 
which is the same as for Great Britain, as 
determined in 1898. It-is greatest in cities. 
In Chicago, for example, in 1912, it was 
nearly two tons per .capita. The total 
consumption, howeve ich i sant 
not only the coal used for heating and 
cooking purposes, but what is used in 
industrial enterprises—is in this country 
4.6 tons per capita, and, indirectly, all 
citizens share in this consumption. Four 
general cost items normally control the 
price which the consumer pays for coal. 
These. are. the resource cost, the mining 
cost, ‘the transportation cost; and the 
marketing cost.. Following-are other points 
in this interesting paper: 





“The item of cost first to be considered 
represents that part of the value given to 
the ton of coal by the mine-operator and 
the mine-worker. This may be termed 
mining cost, but it must include the opera- 
tor’s selling costs and other overhead ex- 
penses as well as the mining costs proper 
which include the larger expenditure for 
wages, supplies, and power. This cost plus 
the resource cost—the royalty or depletion 
charge—and the profit or loss on the sale 
make up the value at the mine-mouth. 
The. mining cost varies not only between 
mines of different companies in separated 
fields, but even between adjacent mines 
of the same company in the same field. 

“It is not practicable to assign a very 
exact figure to the mining cost—the census 
of 1909 indicated an average of $1 a ton for 
bituminous coal and $1.86 for anthracite, 
but these figures are believed by some 
operators to be ‘too low..; It is possible, 
however, to show in a genéral way the dis- 
tribution of this item; the cost of mining 
is divided between: labor, 70 to 75 per cent.; 
materials, 16 to 20 per cent.; general ex- 
pense at mine and office and insurance, 2 
to 4-per cent.; taxes, less than 1 per cent. 
to 3 per cent. for bituminous coal, and 3 to 
7 per cent. for anthracite; selling expenses, 
nothing to 5 per cent.; and recently to these 
items has been added the direct and in- 
direct cost. of workmen’s . compensation, 
which may reach 5 per cent. for bituminous 
eoal. The charges for labor, material, and 
general office expenses are easily under- 
stood, as is also a charge for depreciation of 
plant and machinery; but taxes and selling 
expenses are important items that may be 
overlooked by the casual observer. Some 
figures recently published show that the 
taxes levied in West Virginia last year on 
eoal-lands and coal-mine improvements 
that is, on the industry as a whole—were 
equivalent to nearly 3 cents per net ton of 
coal produced, which is doubtless fully as 
much as the profit made by many of the 
operators in that State. 

“The transportation rate in force from 
any coal-field to any market can readily 
be learned by the consumer who wishes 
to figure this item in the cost of the coal 
he buys. Therefore, in the present gen- 
eral consideration of the subject, it is suf- 
ficient to state the average value of this 
item. In the interstate: traffic, both rail 


and water, bituminous coal probably pays 
an average freight of nearly $2 per ton. 
In other words, the transportation costs 
more than the product and, as some parts 
of the country are just now learning, is 
sometimes more difficult to obtain. The 
value of coal, like the value of so many 
other commodities, is a place value. The 
average freight-charge on anthracite is 
higher than that on bituminous coal, first, 
because the rates are higher, and secondly, 
because, according to the reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, all 
movement considered, the coal is carried 
a greater distance. 

“*The cost of handling the coal, exclusive 
of freight, from the time it le aves the 
producer until it is in the consumer’s fuel- 
bin, may be termed the marketing cost. 
About half of the anthracite and around 
15 per cent. of the bituminous coal is re- 

tailed in less than car-load loads, and the 
greatest number of individuals are directly 
concerned in the marketing of this por- 
tion, regarding the profits on which there 
is the widest divergence of opinion. The 
margin in the retail business between the 
cost on cars and price delivered is be- 
tween $1.25 and $2 a ton, and is not more 
than enough to give on the average a fair 
profit. The shrinkage and, in part, the de- 
terioration are together seldom less than 
1 per cent. of weight and may exceed 4 per 
cent., and the retail dealer also must pro- 
vide in his selling price for uncollectible 
accounts. Advertising is a large» expense 

-in part carried by the retailer directly, 
but all borne by the industry. The largest 
single item in the cost of retailing is, of 
course, that representing the labor of 
handling and the local cartage, which to- 
gether make up about half the marketing 
cost. 

“There now remains to be considered the 
first major item, or the resource cost, 
which is what the operator has to pay for 
the coal in the ground—the idle resource, 
which he starts on its career of usefulness. 
This cost is exprest as a royalty or a 
depletion charge. 

**One of the latest leases by a large coal- 
land owner provides for the payment of 27 
per cent. of the selling price of the coal at 
the breaker. This percentage is, therefore, 
not only a royalty figured on the mineral 
resource, but also a commission based on 
the miner’s wage. To bring this right 
home to you and to me, it may be said that 
the practical result is that if the anthra- 
cite we burn in our range this winter hap- 
pens to come from that particular prop- 
erty, we will pay fully $1 a ton into the 
treasury of the city trust that owes its ex- 
istence to the far-seeing business sense of 
a hard-headed citizen. of Philadelphia. 
Whether such a royalty is excessive or not, 
the fact remains that this is the tribute 
paid to private ownership. 

“The present average rate of royalty on 
anthracite is probably between 32 and 35 
cents a ton on all sizes, which is from 12 to 
14 per cent. of the selling value at the mine 
Mr. Cushing, the editor of The Black Dia- 
mond, has figured the cost of a monopolistic 
control of the available coal resources 

east of the Rocky Mountains on the basis 
of the United States Geological Survey esti- 
mate of two million million tons. Ata val- 
uation of coal in the ground of only 1 cent 
a ton, which, as he stated, is less than 
has been paid for large holdings, this deal 
would require a capitalization of twenty 
billion dollars, and the fixt charges on the 
bonds of this United States coal corpora- 
tion would require an interest charge 
alone of $2 a ton against a production of 
600 million tons a year. 
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COTTON’S MAGICAL RISE 
ENRICHING THE NATION 


(Continued from page 1522) 


a gamble as buying or selling cotton in 
. 2 ‘ 

the future market on margins.’”’ On the 
subject of the cotton-market, the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune points out that 
the Cotton Futures Act has revolution- 
ized the conditions which enabled bear 
cliques to regulate the market at will, and 
it adds: 

‘With ‘fixt differences’ and debased 
grades relegated to the scrap-heap, the 
New York bears have to make money, like 
anybody else, by correctly forecasting the 
relation of demand to supply. And the 
speculative public, knowing that the Gov- 
ernment guarantees a ‘square deal,’ docs 
not hesitate to take the commodity in hand 
whenever the price seems to be out of line 
with the fundamental figures. Thus a 
huge movement, or any other bearish force, 
no longer tells if cotton is, or is thought, 
cheap on its ultimate merits. The crop of 
1916 is, doubtless, the most valuable ever 
produced, but its value might have been 
cut in two if the trade had not undergone 
a revolutionary change. The change was 
difficult to bring about, but the past, at 
least, is secure.” 


In Texas, the Dallas Times-Herald re- 
calls the collapse of the cotton-market in 
July and August, 1914, as the result of an 
abnormally large crop suddenly brought 
into contact with the ‘‘total cessation of 
European demand, a lack of ocean tonnage, 
and an acute financial panic.”’ Conse- 
quently the South entered the next season 
with the determination to hold its crop 
down, ‘‘at least until the world could ab- 
sorb the surplus that had remained from 
1914,” and this journal goes on to state 
“the 1915 crop was therefore less by one- 
fourth than the crop that preceded it, and 
the price of the staple went back to a 
normal height.’”’ Of course the present 
price means a large acreage for 1917, and 
also a consumption somewhat diminished, 
tho this consideration does not apply to the 
cloth used for the European armies, where 
A lower price for next 
year is a likelihood, tho next year’s crop 


price is no object. 


is a long way from market, and ‘‘for some 
time to come the consumer is pretty certain 
to have to pay a premium to the cotton- 
planter.” 

The Waco Times-Herald is aware that 
“‘more and more the world is putting to 
use the South’s chief staple, and the 
demand seems to be constantly running 
ahead of supply,’’ yet it holds that the 
safety of the producer is in keeping the 
crop secondary, for ‘‘if the farmer has his 
grain-crop in Kansas and his smoke- 
house in Missouri, disaster will be his 
portion.” Similarly, quoting a Southern 
maxim that ‘high-priced cotton means 
good times in Dixie,’’ the Dallas News 
insists that high-price cotton means good 
times ‘‘only when the necessaries of life 
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are low-priced, or better, when the farmer 
raises his own food and feed,” and this 
journal goes on to say that there is more 
money in ten-cent cotton when the 
farmer has raised his own bread and meat, 
his food and feed, than there is in fifteen- 
cent cotton when he has to pay out about 
nine cents of the cotton money for the 
things he could and should have produced 
himself. The thinks 
that it would scarcely be opportune to say 
that the South into its own, 
beeause the price of cotton has reached 
the highest level it has obtained since the 
war between the States. Inevitably as 
the sun follows the night the effect comes 
in the wake of the cause, this journal goes 
on to say, the South can 
manage to maintain the price of cotton at 
about fifteen cents, the spurt just now 
being enjoyed by the staple is sure to result 


Galveston Tribune 


has come 


and unless 


in a largely increased acreage next year 
and a consequent decline in price that 
will bring back the commodity into the 
unremunerative list. Again, the Galves- 
ton News says that the notion that the 
present prices can be maintained next 
year, even if the war should continue, is 
‘*mischievous,”’ since the effect of it must 
to increase the production, 
favorable weather, to a point far beyond 
what the world will buy, and this journal 
adds: 


‘**The world will have no surplus store of 
eotton a year from now; that much is 
assured, whether the war shall still be in 
progress then or not. But it would be a 
blunder, and a most costly one, to act on 
the assumption that the world will take 
a profitable price all that America can 
grow. It can grow more, in a favorable 
season, than the world will have need of in 
a year, and if that should happen, there 
would be low prices. The future of the 
wheat-market seems, if anything, rather 
more assuring than that of the cotton- 
market. This ought to be particularly 
significant just now to the farmers in 
that part of Texas where wheat and 
cotton can be grown with almost equal 
facility.” 


be under 


the Fort 
“‘many farmers 


In Arkansas we hear from 
Smith Times Record that 
have paid debts three and four years old 
and have money enough in the bank to go 
on a eash basis the coming year,” and it 
says further that the price of bottom-land, 


because of the remarkable showing of 
cotton, has risen from forty and fifty 


dollars per acre to one hundred and one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars per acre. 
We are told also that the deposits in the 
Arkansas banks The 
result of the cotton prosperity is a stimu- 
lus to business, and merchants report the 
best trade in years. 
the one great king who is not in danger 
What is 
Arkansas traveler, famous in 


‘break all records.” 


“Cotton is king, and 
this year of losing his throne. 
the 
song and story, is no longer the unkempt, 
| uncouth individual of the Opie Read sto- 


more, 
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ries, but the man who travels in his auto 
whithersoever he will.” In this connec- 
tion, a writer in‘ the Little Rock Arkansas 
Democrat, says: 


“Speaking of cars, this twenty-cent 
cotton isn’t making automobile salesmen 
at all angry, so far as is visible to the naked 
eye. It’s an unfortunate negro planter 
who can’t afford a gasoline wagon this 
fall. ‘Brother’ Charles Simon knows a 
big planter who was approached for ad- 
vice by one of his negro tenants the other 
day. The negro had been to town with a 
load of cotton, and his pockets were filled 
with currency. He wanted to know whether 
he ought to buy a big car or a ‘flivver’ 
for his personal use. 

‘***T advised him to buy the big ear,’ the 
planter told ‘Brother,’ ‘simply because 
I knew if he bought the small one there’d 
be so much money left in his pocket he’d 
be feeling too independent to do the fall 
work around the place. As it is, he’ll have 
to do a little work to feel justified in 
drawing on me for his gasoline and eats.’”’ 


But the Oklahoma City Times warns the 
farmer against being led astray by present 
prosperity, and it bares the problem to 
the planter in this wise: 


“Tf one man becomes intoxicated with 
present cotton prices, then some other 
man will come under the same influence. 
Then others and still others will look 
wistfully at the magic market figures in 
the cotton column, and soliloquize: ‘If 
raise more cotton, it will show that I look 
ahead; the other fellows will not think of 
this and I’ Ml get a lot of profit by planting. 
extra acres.’ 

“Tf any planter gets this into his head, 
he is on the wrong track. The history of 
farming operations tells us that good 
prices induce increased acreage of crops 
that sell at increased values. The result 
is a supply which decreases the price the 
following season. 


“Tf there be a general movement to 
plant more cotton next spring in Okla- 


homa and other cotton States, the humble 
planter can look for lower prices next 
year. Perhaps he may be confronted by 
the specter of ten-cent cotton. 

“Tf Oklahoma planters will keep their 
heads and hold their cotton-acreage to the 
1916 basis, or even decrease the acreage 
next year, they will contribute to a con- 
dition which will bring them the same kind 
of a profit that they are making this year. 

“Steady, now, cotton-planters; you 
have had a grand season and you can have 
some more of the same kind of prosperity 
if you do not all stampede and flood the 
world with cotton.” , 


VIEWS OF THE TECHNICAL PRESS 


Turning to the manufacturing field, we 
Mill News, of Charlotte, 
that cotton-manufacturers are not 


hear from The 
N. C., 
talking much about the money they are 
making, but are in many places ‘‘advancing 
wages voluntarily 10 per cent.—even while 
cotton is costing them 50 per cent. more 
than it did three years ago, and cutting the 
margin of profit from that end also.” ’. This 
journal adds: 

‘But when cotton is high, prosperity is 
general, and the sale of cotton goods is 






































| ABig Christmas Gift for Zveryone 


VERYONE in the family will get pleasure 


i and excitement and real fun out of the 
mI Virtuolo. For everyone will enjoy playing it as 
A well as listening. With the 

i HALLET & DAVIS 


VIRTUOLO 


THE “INSTINCTIVE” PLAYER PIANO 
allofyoucan play music—any music. TheVirtuolo’s Acsolo 
Buttons permit you to actually express your own feeling 
for every piece. They make you put yourself into the music. 
: It will be safer for you to investigate the Virtuole 
A before you buy your player. 

i VIRTUOLO BOOK today. 


Hallet & Davis Piano “94 ae 


(Established 1839) . 
151 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Hallet & Davis Pianos and the Virtuolo As 











Send this coupon for the 

















All Season Top |i: 


For 1915-1916-1917 Ford Cars 











Warm and snug in winter. Cool and comfortable in 
summer. Fits flush to body of car*—no overhang. 
Positively no rattle or squeak. Finished of same 
materiai as used in upholstering car. Glass doors 
and panels easily removed if desired and set of curtains 
used in their place. Get full details from your dealer, 
or write us for illustrated catalog. 


WADSWORTH MANUFACTURING CO., 1285 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Quietly Learned AT 


HOME by the —— 
Phonographic 
German—French—English— Method 
italian —Spanish Tha 

learned by the Cortina Method at r 
home with Disc Cortinaphone Languag 
i ocal phoneerann . 
0 carries or can get our records 
for you, or write to us for FREE booklet 
today; easy payment plan. 
Cortina Academy of 
Languages 
Suite2065,12E.46St.,N.Y. 
























S5—For This “4-Room” 
Dodson Wren House 
BRINGS THE BIRDS 


Built by the man the birds lore J, H. 
json, Directo 1 

Audubon Assoc His hou 

bring the birds = fil. your greunas 










with cheerful, 
bird tenants 

artin houses, Mr. Dodson builds 

mall. He has spent 22 hes 

this labor ot love. All designs | 
Bird ree. The illus’ 






pent, snnsics! 
en, blue - bird, 


tiful picture in Pd from *‘Nature Nei h- 
bors, worthy of frami ‘ing. son catalog 
and wr 8 Include d. 

PH H. DODSON 
7308. Wooten Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 


Builtof Oak 
Cypress roof with 
copper coping. 
Hangs from a limb. 














Be a Better Salesman 


You can— oh — aber you are a beginner or already experienced. 
Successful Selling, by E. LEICHTER, will help you to train your- 
self to judge every prospect right, and use wide aoling tactics best 
adapted to each individual case. By mail, 54 cen 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 








It’s a bigger problem than the price of gas 
oline, and once solved correctly means a sav- 


r book, 








able for Eve’s Daughters for Over ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


WHITING-ADAMS 


‘Methods of Manufac- 
ture Produce Perfect 


EVERYBODY MAKES PRESENTS,—Birthday presents, Wedding Presents, Christ- 
mas presents, Easter presents, New Year's presents, and presents at many other 
times. A present that will be a joy and comfort to a friend is a WHITING- ANAms 
shaving brush, hair brush, cloth brush, nail 


That id so 


much better 
than an apple” 


“WHITING-ADAMS brush adapted to a friend’s requirements. A full set of WHITING-ADAMS 
brushes for any purpose will bind friendship closely for years and then some. 


For $1.60 we will send postpaid a nice stiff bristle hair brush 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., BOSTON 





BRUSHES 


brush, or, in fact, any kind of a 





Put This 
Highest Grade 
UNDERWOOD 

In That 

Christmas 

Stocking for 


\ 


Agenutnevisible 
writing Under- 
wood Type- 
writer, in per- 
fect condition 
—guaranteed 
for 5 years. 
Think gt mak- 

IV 


You May 
Either 
REN T co Porchowe Pei 
BU 


For Cash or on 
Easy Payments 


—forinitial e 

of $3! This guar- 

anteed Underwood 

on 10 Days’ Free 

Trial! An Instruc- 

tion Book Free that will 

enable anyone to learn to 

operate the simple, Swift Un- 

derwood in one day’stime. Ifnotcom- 4@ 

pletely satisfied, send typewriter back cs Days’ 

our expense. If you retain it—pay -F 

ance in small, convenient amounts. Mor ree 

rent it at low monthly rates. After 6 Trial 

months, all the rent paid is deducted from pur- 

fom A THE if you bu ay PRICES ARE Le LESS 
CTURER’S PRI 


Send Us ¥ Your ay and Address 
at Once—This Christmas Offer is 


Limited There is a eo tele e' the number of 


these remarkably Tikerat terms! If you want to 
get the highest type of ppg for your own 
use—or want to @ as a present to your 
son or daughter—your wife or husband, on these 
terms, write us today! ASK FOR CHRIST 
MAS OFFER NO. 

TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
34-36 W. Lake St. (Zs¢. 1892) Chicago, IIL. 








‘eat Dallards Bran 





IDEAL DRUGLESS LAXATIVE 


At your Grocer’s. If he does not 
have it, send us his name and ad- 
dress with 35c (West of Denver 40c) 
in stamps for trial package. 

BALLARD & BALLARD CO. 
> Louisville, Ky. 








Station 


Cut Your Own Hair 


You can now cut your own hair when and how you please 
and as good as a barber can do it, without the barber's 
bill, if you use an 


American Safety Hair Cutter 
(McDonough’s Patent) 


This automatic machine is not a 
clipper. Works like combing your 
hair, enabling you to cut your own 
hair quickly and cheaply. Is sani- 
tary. The money you save on six 35c 
haircuts pays for the machine. Future 
hair cuts cost only two cents each. 
The only attention required is_occa- 
sional renewal of blades. Outfit, 
complete with six blades, $2.00 post- 
paid. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send the money today or write for information. Makes 
an ideal Christmas Gift. 

Dealers and Salesmen, write for terms 


AMERICAN SAFETY HAIR CUTTER CO. 
967 Liberty Avenue, Room 202, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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correspondingly active. So, in these times, 
the traveler may see, when passing through 
the Southern country, that the owners of 
the cotton-mills are laying out vast sums 
of money ‘in the improvement of plants, 
building of new ones, and beautifying their 
communities so that in addition to our 
sunny clime our mill people may enjoy the 
blessings of health, education, and recrea- 
tion in greater measure even than can the 
average dweller in the big centers of trade. 
Cotton is making the South and the South- 
west blossom with all the beauty and 
fragrance that the scientific planting of 
industry can anywhere produce.” 


Again, Mr. Norman H. Johnson, editor 
of The Merchants’ 
(Richmond, Va.), tells us that the cotton 
they are ‘“‘now consuming is from the 
1915 crop and that the present prices of 
fabrics give the mills the largest profits 
they have ever made.” The demand for 
cotton goods, he tells us, is greater than 
the supply and the price being paid for cot- 
ton is in excess of previous years, ‘‘ but, with 
the present land valuation and the scarcity 
of farm-labor, cotton can not be produced 
and marketed profitably by the farmer for 
less than fourteen and one-half cents,’’ and 
he adds: 


Journal and Commerce 


“Cotton is distinctly an American prod- 
uct. Foreign products have invariably paid 
the jobber and retailer higher profits. The 
American consumer has been led to believe 
that foreign products were superior. The 
American mills are now making in body, 
texture, finish, and colors, the equal of the 
foreign mills in many fabrics of all kinds, but 
are really excelling on cotton and cotton 
mixtures. Cotton fabrics have not advanced 
in higher proportions than silks, woolens, 
and linens, and the various mixtures. This 
is a substantial defense for the price ranging 
in the cotton-market.”’ 


The cost of cotton fabrics, we are ad- 
vised by Dry Goods (New York City), is 
due to the high cost of raw cotton, and not 
to the high cost of dyes, tho it is feared 
that the latter will make finished cotton 
still more expensive, and this journal adds: 


“The higher wages also affect the cost 
of cotton, and this the consumers have not 
fully felt as yet, but when spring retailing 
begins, unless the great middle class of 
shoppers lose their heads, the unusual 
prices for cotton will cause a drop in the 
sales. The small factors of the trade are 
growing uneasy as mills do not care to take 
much of the late contract business and 
some houses will not sell late contracts 
except to the very best class of buyers. 
There is a decided feverishness about the 
cotton business because it is too unusual 
to have the finished fabric so high. The 
textile wage-problem has reached such a 
pitch that they work as they please, five 
or six days a week, and the mill-owner 
eounting on six. Spring orders are the 
largest known, but this largely results from 
the importations growing less and the ex- 
port increasing. With deliveries satisfac- 
tory, there will be little discussion of prices 
early in the season. We must look at the 
question squarely and realize that when 
Europe is at peace we will not sell as much 


1916 





Coward 
Shoe 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.” 


Quality Maintained 


At this crisis in the shoe industry, when 
the cost of leather is steadily advancing, 
it requires character and stability on the 
part of the manufacturer to meet the 
situation without cheapening the quality 
and value of his product, or resorting to 
substitutes. 

It has taken fifty years of hard, con- 
scientious work to bring the Coward shoe 
up to its present high standard of qual- 
ity and workmanship, and we do not 
intend to destroy the reputation gained 
in a lifetime by tampering with the well- 
known quality of our shoes. 

We will not suffer the high standards 
which have made these shoes famous to 
be cheapened or lowered. Neither will we 
use imitations or substitutes for leather 
in our shoes. 

Coward shoes in the future, as in the 
past, will be the best it is possible to pro- 
duce, irrespective of cost to us. 


5G 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


(Near Warren Street) 
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skates give immediate relief to tired, aching 


mau, rest the body and aid Nature to re- 












View ofarch Free 10-Day Trial Offer& 


store normal strength to weakened 
arches. Relieve and prevent 
flat feet. At dealers or direct. “s " 
Write for Booklet and puss 


womeTALARGH SUPPORTS 


feet, 


cut with knife Nathan Anklet Support Co. 90-A Reade St. N.Y. 








THE STANDARD DICTIONARY 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


is needed in every 
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Then you'll know 
why the ashman’s 
hardest knocks can’t 
dent or batter Witt’s Can 
and Pail, why they outlast 
several of the ordinary plain steel kind, 
Witt’s is made of heavy galv yanized steel 
with deep corrugations 29 times stronger 
than plain steel. Special tight-fitting lid 
makes Witt’s fire-, dog-, and odor-proof. 
Three sizes each ofcanand pail. 
Write for booklet and name 
of Witt dealer in your town. 
THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
Dept. D, Cincinnati, O. 
Look for the 
- Yellow Label 


WITT’S 
Can and 
Pail 





Hammer plain steel — 
Then hammer Witt’s! 
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These Young Men and Women and 
Many Others of the Same Type Are 
Working Their Way Through College 


in accordance with a plan that you should know about if you are am- 
bitious to winacollegeeducation—withall that it means toyouinyour 
future career—but lack the financial resources to put you through. 


The CURRENT OPINION 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


was established in 1908 and has helped thousands of students to pay their 
college expenses in amounts ranging from $100 to $3,500. Nota few have 
worked under the direction of this Fund during their four years at college, 
One young man actually put himself through his last yearat preparatory school, 
then through Cornell, and is now defraying his expenses at the Harvard 
Law School by means of the splendid opportunities the Fund offers to 
those who have the energy and intelligence to profit by them. The Fund is 


Endorsed by Many of the Most 
Prominent Educators of America 


and the distinction of the men and women who serve on the supervising com- 
mittee is a guarantee of the high plane on which it is conducted. The members 
of this committee are as follows: 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT MARY E. WOOLEY : 
' Ex-President of the United States President, Mt. Holyoke Colleg 


FRANKLIN K. LANE ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD 
Secretary of the Interior Ex-President, Lafayette College 


JOHN H. FINLEY DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Commissioner of Education, State Chancellor emeritus, Leland Stan- 
of New York ford Jr. University 





If you want a college education and cannot see your way clear to obtain- 
ing it, or if you are already in college and are hampered by lack of funds, 
write today for a copy of our booklet entitled 


“THE OPEN DOOR TO A COLLEGE EDUCATION” 


‘ 
which gives you full particulars about the plan, with the names and photo- 
graphs of many successful students with whom you may communicate if you wish. 
Writing for this booklet will place you under no obligation and will subject 
you to no interviews. A post card saying: “Send me the Open Door,” 
with your name and address will do. 


CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND, 140 W. 29th St., New York 
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. New Automatic Adder $2.50 


\ Makes adding easy for anyone. It’s ac- 
ite, quick. durable and easily operated 
999,999.99. Saves time, brain work 





J. H. BASSETT & CO., Dept. 25, 5921 INDIANA AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
Obtain a Patent, List 


PATENTS oxecivts 


Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO.. 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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Write for How To 
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cotton or fabries, and while wages will be 
as high our market for fabrics will be 
smaller, with probably lower prices.”’ 


From another trade publication, Notions 
and Fancy Goods (New York City), we 
hear that while cotton conditions affect 
most vitally large manufacturers of cotton 
goods, such as sheetings, cotton dress- 
goods, underwear, etc., they are “‘none the 
important to manufacturers and 
buyers of notion specialties,’ and this 
journal adds that the ‘“‘continued advance 
in the price of cotton of all descriptions 
is causing considerable anxiety not only to 
manufacturers, but to wholesalers and 
large retailers, who from the nature of 
their business have to look some distance 
ahead.” Looking forward in the interest 
of the farmer, The Cotton Record, of 
Savannah, Ga., says the contingency of 
overproduction next year exists, tho it is 
remote, yet it urges that the South should 
not be “carried away into the extreme 
of all cotton.’”’ Prices would not be any- 
where near where they are had there been 
14,000,000 or 15,000,000 bales, and it 
continues that ‘‘despite the weevil, despite 
the fertilizer trouble, a favorable season 
on a largely. increased acreage will mean a 
much larger crop and a relapse to much 
lower prices.” On this point the New 
York Journal of Commerce quotes Mr. 
William C. Berg, chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Committee of the Texas Bankers’ 
Association, as saying: 


less 


“The traveling evangels of diversifica- 
tion will be able to show that in many 
sections the production of beef and pork 
is more profitable than cotton-raising. In 
some portions of Texas they can show 
there is more money in peanuts than 
cotton; in others they will prove poultry 
and dairying advantageous. In short, 
seeing that during the European War 
cotton has sold at seven and even as low as 
five cents, and then reached twenty 
cents, we mean to urge upon every farmer 
that he first ‘provide for his own house- 
hold,’ and then what cotton he may pro- 
duce will be pure profit. But, certainly, 
a reversion to one crop will be disastrous. 
Hence, we are urging intelligent diversifica- 
tion and are devoting our time and energy 
to accomplish it.” 


One editor of a textile journal in the 
South states that he is ‘‘ utterly at variance 
the speculator who is 
doing the 
cotton-market,”’ because, while ‘‘it is true 
that the crop is somewhat shorter than 


with wild-eyed 


most of the pushing in the 


we have had in some years of our past 
history, it is by no means as short as the 
price would indicate.” And The Textile 
World Journal (New York City), which 
states its belief in the ‘conservation of 
and protection to domestic industries,” 
observes: 

“If there was ever just cause for poli- 
ticians to give the aid of Government 
machinery to cotton-planters, in efforts 
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Send a Fora 


2c Stamp Sample Cake 


For your skin’s sake we would like you to become 
acquainted with the soft delicacy and delightful cleans- 
ing qualities of this purest of transparent soaps. 

Distinctive in its elusive perfume, it imparts a 
creamy rich lather that makes its use a real treat. 


White Rose 
Tf) Glycerine Soap 


This perfect soap has been the choice of refined 
women for many generations— both here and abroad. 
And you, too, will find it best. At your druggist or 
dry goods store. 

For the sample cake, send 2c stamp; or for roc in 
stamps we will send you a package containing a 
sample cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap, 
a sample bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts, and a sample 
bottle of No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Dept. 22, 25 West 45th Street, New York 


RUSSIA "Fer 
of To-day 


changed him, and he will 
was formerly,” says a writer in the Mew York 
Evening Sun, in reviewing this book. Mr. Fraser, 
author of many important works, has here set down the. ro- 
mance of the great Russia that is now battling the Teutons. 
He has carefully studied and analyzed the industrial condi- 
tion of the Empire. His interesting story serves the double 
purpose of entertaining, while he at the same time points out 
the present and future trade opportunities which might be 
taken advantage of by alert exporters. 

‘2mo. Cloth. Many Illustrations. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


Bargains 
in Boliday 
Gift Books | 


THE LEATHER BOUND POCKET 
SERIES. Five dainty gift volumes, each boxed 
and sold separately. ‘The Signs of the Times"’ by 
William Jennings Bryan. “The Latent Energies of 
Life” by Charles Reynolds Brown, D.D. “The Cail 
of Jesus to Joy" by Wm. Elliott Griffis, D.D.¢ “The 
Misfortune of a World Without Pain"’..by Newell 
Dwight Hillis. ‘*The Conservation of Womanhood and 
Childhood” by Theodore Roosevelt. Regular price 
for each title 75c. Now only soc each postpaid. 


KULOSKAP, THE MASTER, With 
other Algonkin Legends and Poems 


by Charles Godfrey Leland and John - Dynely 
Prince. Beautifully illustrated by F.. Berkeley , 
Smith, Prof. Leland and Edwin Willard Deming. 
Cloth, 370 pages. Regular price $2.00; now $1.45 
prepaid. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD by Sir Ea- 
win Arnold. An epic poem of Christ. Large octavo, 
Buckram, illustrated, deckle edges. Regular price 
$1.75; now only $1.35 postpaid. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF MISS 
PHILURA by Florence Morse Kingsley. Over 
100,000 copies already sold. An inspiring story of 
faith, love and an ideal husband. Colored illustra 
tions. Beautifully bound. Specially boxed gift 
edition. $1.00 postpaid. 


THE BOY’S LIFE OF CHRIST by wii- 
liam Byron Forbush. Illustrated. Will be valuable 
with next year’s New Testament Sunday School 
Cloth, $1.25. 














By John FosterFraser 


“The Russian of to-day 
is religious and_ sober, 
which formerly he was 
not. The war has 
never be again, what he 


































Lessons. 


CASSELL’S GERMAN-ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH-ENGLISH DOUBLE VvoO- 
CABULARY DICTIONARIES. Bound in 


beautiful flexible Morocco; gold edges, double, 
patent, thumb-notch index; Bible paper. $5.00 net. 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE. Win. Jennings 
Bryan's famous lecture. 12mo, boards, 30c. Other 
Bryan lectures at the same price are “The Price of 
a Soul;” “‘The Value of an Ideal;’’ “*Man.”’ 


320 pages. 



















Address Dept. 890, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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For her morning 
cup of delicious 


Baker’s 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


She knows that it is good, 

BF evenif she doesn’t 
Wis9 appreciate, as the 
older members of 
her family do, 

ul} the importance of 
varore, OUr guarantee of 
purity and wholesomeness. 








Choice Recipe Book Sent Free 


WALTER BAKER 
& CO. LTD. 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
57 Highest Awards in 


Europe and America 

















— Wet Feet the Only 
Discomfort If You 
Give Him LUDEN’S 


After playing out- 
doors without ‘‘over- 
shoes”—the children 
need Luden’s. Quick 
relief from coughs and 
colds. No coloring—no 
narcotics. 


In ‘‘ Yellow Box’’—5c 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 








to ferret out fancied depressive influences 
and to check serious declines by their 
indirect influences upon the exchanges, 
there is much greater reason for the proper 
Government agency to investigate causes 
of the present advance and to eliminate 
illegal combinations of cotton-planters, 
factors, and speculators, if such exist. 
There is not the slightest doubt but that 
speculative influences are at work to force 
cotton values far above a basis that will 
eventually prove to be warranted by the 
law of supply and demand. An Adminis- 
tration that places millions of dollars at 
the disposal of planters when prices are 
ruinously low, and that is ready to dictate 
the wage basis for a certain class of labor, 
should be willing to take action that will 
limit the present orgy of speculation in 
raw cotton.” 


But a more startling statement about the 
advance in the price of cotton comes from 
The Cotton Seed Oil Magazine, of Atlanta, 
which in November, 1915, outlined in an 
editorial substantial reasons why cotton 
should advance to twenty cents within 
twelve months. At that time the editor, 
Mr. H. E. Harmon, said that the European 
War had brought about new uses for 
cotton ‘“‘upon a scale never dreamed of by 
the most optimistic dealer,” and he added: 


‘“‘Tt is impossible to estimate the amount 
of cotton now being consumed in the manu- 
facture of explosives for the Allies alone. 
A well-known shipping agent has just 
told the writer that one big powder-plant 
in this country is now taking at the rate of 
over a million bales of cotton a year—and 
this man knows, because he handles the 
shipments. This plant is only one of 
twenty or more now engaged in making 
smokeless powder. It must be remembered 
that each of these powder-plants is working 
day and night, most of them using three 
shifts of workmen, each shift working 
eight hours of the twenty-four. With the 





Allies calling for more explosives all the | 


time and the probability of the war 
lasting at least another year, it is easy to 
see how quickly our eleven-million-bale 
crop for 1915 can be used in that one 
direction. In fact, it looks like a shortage 
now, even in supplying this new outlet 
for cotton which did not exist before the 
war broke. out.” 


Furthermore, this informant said that 
about $140,000,000 of the Anglo-French 
loan was to be devoted to the purchase of 
cotton for English munition-factories and 
for making cloth for the armies, and he 
added: 


“One year ago the European War 
pointed to the ruination of the South. It 
looked as if we would become a bankrupt 
people. How our business men stood the 
jar as well as they did is a wonder. The 


depression hung long, but passed, and now | 


the pendulum of business is swinging the 
other way, and the war, which seemed a 
curse to the cotton States, has been turned, 
horrible as it is to others, into one great 
blessing to all of Dixie. 

‘*We are making strange history in these 
late years, and King Cotton sits on a 


stronger throne to-day than at any time | 


in the last half-century.” 








No. 67 Carafe Sct 
$11.60 


Other Sets, 
$7.50 to $14.00 








Vacuum Vessels 


The HOTAKOLD Bottle, that keeps 
liquids hot 24 to 36 hours or cold 48 to 
72 hours, was the first member of this 
popular family of temperature-retaining 
utilities. Even years ago, it was eagerly 
welcomed as a great convenience on out- 
ings, in the bedroom at night and in 
many other ways. 

The HOTAKOLD Bottle is still made 
and used by thousands, but its principle 
has been applied to jugs, carafes (the first 
of their kind), ice jars, food jars, lunch 
sets, etc. These are made in several de- 
signs and finishes and in sets with trays 
and glasses. ‘The carafes may be obtained 
with the bodies enameled in various 
colors to harmonize with the furnishings 
of a room. 

The HOTAKOLD Carafe, with nickel 
or silver plated stand, silvered stopper 
and chain, is a beauty, and would add 
quite a little to the attractiveness of your 
buffet or serving table. 

The HOTAKOLD jug with handle 
and pouring lip is well adapted as a coffee 
or tea pot and gives a note of distinctive- 
ness to the serving of light refreshments. 

Both the HOTAKOLD Lunch Box 
and Food Jar appeal to those who eat 
their lunch away from home, as a drink 
of the proper temperature is quite as im- 
portant as the temperature of the food. 

Remember the HOTAKOLD trade-mark—and look 
for iton HOTAKOLD Vessels in hardware, drug, house- 
furnishing and jewelry stores. Booklet No. 3-M de- 


scribes the entire line, and shows youhow HOTAKOLD 
Vessels are built to stand up under hard service. 


VACUUM SPECIALTY CO., Meriden, Conn. 


ANNING, 
OWMAN & Co. 


Distributors 
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‘ M =, 
The Macey Sec- 
tional Bookcase starts 
with you when your books 
are few but choice, and it grows 
your library expands. 
That's the distinct advantage 
bookcase and in the case of the 
don’t look sectional but they are. 

Built the best we know how after 25 years of 
experience and pioneer development. Macey 
hbookeases are made in the furniture period 
designs, they are worthy of the best surround- 
ings, while manufacturing economies put them 
within reach of eve ryone, 

Let us send you a booklet, without expense to 
you, that will show you why this is, Or, better 
still, ask the Macey dealer in your community 
to show you a Macey Bookcase fitting your 
requirements of space, purse and appearance. 

**You would like them in 
your own home” 


nome CO 


1522-1572 Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mad 


as 


of a sectional 
“Macey” they 


in Canada by the Canada F' preeare Manufacturers,Ltd., 
oodstock, 





The Literary Digest for December 9. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 


WESTERN FRONT 

November 23.—London reports another 
general air-battle on the Western front, 
in which the Germans lose five machines 
and the British one. Bombs are dropt 
on Teuton torpedo-boats at the Zee- 
brugge docks. 


November 24.—<Aeccording to London, dur- 
ing the air-fighting on the Western 
front in the last twenty-four hours, 
thirteen German machines are brought 
down, while three British machines are 
missing. French aviators alone are 
said to have been engaged in forty fights. 

‘ovember 25.—British naval planes invade 
Bavaria, dropping 2,000 pounds of 
bombs on the blast-furnacesat Dillingen. 
On the return trip they bring down a 
German airplane. 

November 27.—No activities except artil- 
lery bombardments and a few isolated 
and unsuccessful attacks on trenches 
are reported for the week from the 
Western front. 


IN ROUMANIA 





23.—The Roumanian Army re- 
Alt Valley, 90 miles from 
Bucharest, leaving 10,000 square miles 
} in Teuton hands. The defense in the 
Dobrudja is reported strengthening. 


| November 
tires to the 


24.—German and Bulgarian 
a crossing of the Danube 
places, says London, and 
take a stand 50 miles from Bucharest, 
Orsova and Turnu-Severin are taken 
from the Roumanians, and all Wallachia 
is believed lost. 


ie 

November 

| troops foree 
in several 


November 25.—Von Falke nhayn smashes 
the Roumanian Army in the Alt Valle 'V 
in several places, admits London, while 
von Mackensen closes in at the rear be- 
tween itand Bucharest. Petrograd and 
Bucharest both admit that the Teutonic 
forces have crossed the Danube and 
hold both sides of the mouth of the 
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November 26.—Von 
attack Alexandria, 47 miles 


Mackensen’s 


troops 
from 





* . 
Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies 
So exceptionally different— so delight- 
fully delicious that they furnish a never 


forgotten treat to chocolate lovers. 
ade of the purest, richest, most whole- 

some chocolate with select almond and 

filbert centers. No cream filing. 


Give them for Christmas 


Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies give a new meaning 
to Christmas sweets — an out-of-the-ordinary 
holiday gift that is hailed with delight. Send 
$3.00 for three full pounds (sold in three pound 
xes only) prepaid and insured to you. For 
two boxes or more at-one time deduct 25 cts. 
per box. Money back if not satisfied. 
AMBROSIA CHOCOLATE CO. 
331-5 Fifth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dealers write for special dozen quantity offer on 
Ambrosia Chocolate Specialtie 


Bucharest, as the Roumanian Army 
retreats from the east bank of the Alt. 
Romnie Valeea, 100 miles from Buchar- 
est falls to the Germans. Many vil- 
ages are reported fired as the Rou- 
manians withdraw before the combined 
Teutonic Army, which recently effected 
a junction near the Alt. 


November 27.—Fresh Roumanian disasters 
are reported from Wallachia, all 
hope is abandoned of blocking the 
German drive toward Bucharest. The 
Roumanians are driven from the whole 
Alt Valley, Alexandria falls to the 
Teutons with great grain-supplies, and 
the entire Roumanian bank of the 
Danube, from Orsova nearly to Giur- 
gevo, is in the enemy’s hands. 


November —The Roumanian Govern- 
ment leaves Bucharest for Jassy as the 
Teutons close in about the capital. 
Von Falkenhayn takes Giurgevo and 
and Curtea de Arges, two rail-heads. 
The Teutons are reporting holding a 
250-mile front. 


as 


GREEK AND MACEDONIAN ACTIVITIES 
November 23.—The Allied troops advance 
north of Monastir, taking Dobromir, 
while the Italian foree from Albania 
thrusts toward Ochrida. 
Greece refuses the Allied demand 
all arms and munitions be given 
according to reports from London. 


that 
up, 
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For Christmas Wear 


Albrecht Furs 


a a 
EACH FUR att 


Magnificent Furs 
at very low cost 


Still time to order those 
Christmas Furs. If too 
late by mail use **Emer- 
gency Telegraphic Or- 
der Service’’ described 

| in our catalog. 





NAMED 


You can still get that 
Fur Set, Muff, Scarf, or 
Hat from Albrecht,by 
mail—money back if 
not satisfied guaran 
tee. Wonderful style 
and quality at amaz 
ingly low prices —for 
women of taste who 
»Uy economically, 
For 61 years Albrecht 
has led in style, quality 
and workmanship. 


Write today— 
1917 Style Book 


3001 arge 
of Furs “and bet 
yies than in pod shop. 
from $10 to $100 anc 
i r Boo 
E3, enc! losing 
for postage— write today 


Illustration 
shows model No 
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EAlbrecht&Son St Paul Minn 
SAVo AIR MOISTENER 


Fill with water, hang on back 
of any radiator out of sight 
Converts dry indoor air into a moist, wholesome, 
healthful atmosphere. 


IT WILL SAVE 


Your Health. 
| Furniture from shrinking. 
Piano from warping. 
Paintings from cracking. 
Wall Paper from peeling. 
Book Bindings breaking. 
House Plants from dying. 
Whole family from colds. 
Three Sizes $2.00, $1.75 and $1.00. 
Order today or write for Free Booklet. 


SAVO Manufacturing Company 
39 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ilinois 


With Jellicoe inthe 
North Sea 


\ thrilling story 











for boys by Capt. 
Frank H. Shaw. Describes the life of a 
midshipman in the British navy from 
the opening of the present war to the 
zreat naval battle of Dogger Bank. 
Full of adventure and heroism. Large, 
ao h-bound book a four color plates, 

.25 net; by mail $1.37. FUNK & 
W AG N ALLS C OMPANY, New York 











Your Income 


HIS is no ‘“‘get-rich-quick”’ plan, but a conser- 

vative statement of what you can do if you follow 

the g, investing and business plans laid 
down in “* ook of Thrift.” This remarkable new 
book by T. author of “Pushing Your 
Business," is not a mere collection of platitudes on the 
subject of thrift, but it is an extremely timely and practi 
cal work—at once an inspiration to the reader and a de 
pendable Guide-Book of the road to fortune. It points out 
the pitfalls to be avoided and gives experience-tested 
advice making plain the path to financial success. It has 
been well called “‘The 2zoth Century ‘Poor Richard’.”’ 

Among its hundreds of practical features 


The Book of Thrift 


contains a carefully worked out saving, interest and in- 
vestment table, showing how you can make your money 
earn as much for you as you earn for yourself. 

If financial independence is your goal, don’t try to get 
along without “‘The Book of Thrift,"’ a one dollar book 
ba hundreds of dollarsto anyone who reads and heeds it. 

he Book of Thrift’ isa handsome, cloth-bound vol- 
ume of 350 pages, with over 70 illustrations. 

Send to-day for your copy of this first aid to success, 
which has received the endorsement of the American 
Bankers Association and of leaders in every walk of life. 


Large 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 net; by mail $1.12. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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